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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


HE United States is no longer prim- 

arily an agricultural country. The 

last census has declared that 51 per 

cent. of the population is urban. 

But that figure does not tell the 
whole story, for the census tabulates the resi- 
dents of villages of less than 2,500 inhabitants 
as parts of the rural population. There are 
hundreds of such villages, and their citizens are 
usually but little more essentially rural than are 
the citizens of Dubuque or Chattanooga, so 
that the truly urban population is doubtless in 
excess of 51 per cent. of the whole. This, con- 
clusion is borne out by other census figures, 
which declare that only 26 per cent. of all per- 
sons engaged in gainful occupations in this 
country are employed in agricultural pursuits, 
while 30 per cent. are employed in manufactur- 
ing and mechanical industries. 

This reversal of American tradition has taken 
place in the last ten years. A steady tendency 
in this direction has been observed for many 
decades, but the progress of the industrial 
movement was hastened by the war. The 
United States to-day is primarily a manufac- 
turing country. 

This is a fact of stupendous importance. A 
tariff policy, for example, that is predicated 
upon an assumption that “infant industries” 
must be protected is now an absurdity. So, 
too, is a tariff policy which ignores the effect of 
restrictive legislation upon the freedom of in- 
ternational exchanges of manufactured goods. 
Indeed, most of our traditional policies of 





government need to be re-examined in the light 
of this change in the facts of our own life. Our 
policy of isolation, our policy of non-participa- 
tion in European affairs, our immigration 
policy, our colonial policy, these and more 
must be reviewed and recast. 

Internal problems of high importance are 
raised by this change. The conservatism of 
the farmer, long trusted by students of politics 
as a sure counterweight to radicalism and sud- 
den change, is becoming lighter in the scales. 
Not only are the farmers less numerous—they 
are being urbanized in customs and thought 
by improved means of travel and communi- 
cation. 

We are still far from an economic and social 
structure like that of England or Belgium, but 
we are rapidly moving that way. Many child- 
ren now in school will probably live to see the 
United States importing a high percentage of 
the foods it must have, to see American ships 
as numerous relatively as they were when the 
clippers were at their prime, and to see New 
York a city of twenty-five million inhabitants. 
These things, which seem inevitable, cannot 
come to pass without changes in governmental 
policy, in business practice, and in social values 
as sweeping as the change from protection to 
free trade, the change from partnership to the 
corporate form, and the change from the 
saloon to prohibition. The economic founda- 
tion is already different, and the difference will 
soon be reflected in changed laws, changed in- 
stitutions, and changed customs. 
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WILBUR CARR 


Director of the United States Consular Service, who, in thirty years of service in his department, has 
proved himself an able public servant 
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JOHN JACOB ROGERS 
Member of Congress from Massachusetts, who is the author of a bill for the reorganization of the State 
_ Department, which, if passed, will place it on a much more satisfactory basis 
[See “The March of Events”) 
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GEORGE E. ROBERTS 
Vice-President of the National City Bank, and Dean of the new profession of consulting economists, who 
studies conditions in the light of economic knowledge, thus assisting in the guidance of the bank’s affairs, 
and through its monthly bulletin helps to educate the public in economic principles 
[See “The March of Events’’] 





THOMAS E. MITTEN 


President of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, who, with the hearty coéperation of the employees 
of the company, has rehabilitated that system. He now presents an interesting plan for municipal 
financing of rapid transit extensions [See “The March of Events”! 





BOOTH TARKINGTON 
Whose great ability as a portrayer of American life is demonstrated by his having won, for the second time, 
the Pulitzer prize, which is awarded annually “for the American novel published during the year which 
best represents the wholesome atmosphere of American life and the higher standards of American manners 
and manhood.” His ‘““The Magnificent Ambersons” was awarded the prize for 1918, and “Alice Adams” 
was chosen for 1921 














The Tariff Faith Cure 


persuasions to convince a restive na- 

tion that the Jack-and-the-Beanstalk 
tariff which he sponsors in the Senate is a 
measure designed to ladder the distance be- 
tween the realities of this earth and the land 
of magic overhead where consumers may steal 
edible food from the mythical giant’s table. 
For example: 

“We have tried to help bridge this gulf be- 
tween the production cost of manufactured 
articles and the consumer’s ability to buy them 
by doing what we can [that “what’’ reverber- 
ates in interrogatory tones] to increase the 
purchasing power of the latter, and it is now 
up to the manufacturer to do his part to bring 
his cost down to meet the size of the consumer’s 
pocketbook.” 

At this point, presumably, the naive con- 
sumer is supposed to develop toward the All- 
Highest tariff makers that confident gratitude 
which has been defined as a lively anticipation 
of benefits to come. If naiveté hesitates be- 
fore logic, however, the consumer may well 
ask, “But why, if the manufacturer is about 
to bring his cost down, does Mr. McCumber 
first so carefully bar all the doors and windows 
with a tariff against all competition before he 
sets about to’ do me this service? Why does 
Mr. McCumber first insist upon removing his 
prime incentive to low costs, namely competition, 
if you are so sure he means to reduce them?” 

Senator McCumber does not share this 
vulgar apprehension. He sees the manu- 
facturer for what he is, a gentle and an al- 
truistic spirit, easily touched by an appeal to 
his nobler instincts. How simple, how easy, 
how plain the path to Senator McCumber. 
Listen to his exhortation: 

“Let the manufacturer be satisfied with a 
meager return upon his investment for a while.” 

The word “let” will do it all. 

“Then let the employees increase their ef- 
ficiency to the highest possible degree.” 

How the shade of the late Frederick W. Tay- 
lor, the industrial management expert, who 
spent a lifetime trying to devise means to per- 
suade, cajole, or otherwise get employees to “in- 
crease their efficiency’, must writhe to realize 
how Senator McCumber, by a single phrase, 
has solved the problem, even to “the highest 
possible degree.”” No need for bonuses, time 
Studies, motion studies, or other devices for 


G oes McCUMBER uses _ strange 
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stimulating employees’ efficiency—just “let” 
them. 

“Then,” continues Senator McCumber, “if 
the retailer will just follow the manufacturer 
[re-read newspapers of 1919 and 1920 before 
the “buyers’ strike’ to see how little—or 
much—that “if’’ means], the great American 
public, now hungry for more and better things, 
will give employment to all to supply its de- 
mands, and old-time prosperity will again reign 
throughout the land.” 

Russell’s “thin red line of heroes’’ is a veri- 
table host by comparison with Senator Mc- 
Cumber’s defenses against raids upon the 
consumer’s pocketbook. Two /ets and an if— 
these are the barriers which he erects against 
the assaults of the proposed tariff-created 
monopolies, which he foresees benignly min- 
istering to “the great American public,” at 
rock-bottom prices. No more touching avowal 
of pure faith in human nature has latterly been 
recorded in human annals. 

To read Senator McCumber’s remarks thus 
far, one would suppose he had exorcised all the 
evil spirits of non-“old-time prosperity.” 
But no, another demon lurks in the giant’s 
castle: “Agricultural depression has made it- 
self felt throughout the country and has been 
a big factor in the closing of our manufacturing 
establishments.”’ Naturally, one expects a 
polite invitation to “Agricultural Depression” 
to “let” it take its unwelcome presence out of 
our midst, especially in view of its evil effects 
in the way of “closing our manufacturing es- 
tablishments”” (which the tariff is so profit- 
ably to open, with “employment to all”); 
but one is disappointed in that expectation. 
The Senator just lets it go at that. He does not 
point out the fact that agricultural depression 
is the child of a Europe that cannot buy 
American farm products, and that will not be 
able to buy them until it can sell us some of its 
goods and thereby get the money to pay for 
them. To the tariff makers, Europe is popu- 
lated exclusively by vicious producers who 
want to undersell Americans in the American 
market, and by “the extremely low-paid labor 
of the Old World” which is trying to snatch 
the food out of American  laboringmen’s 
mouths. That Europe’s producers and _la- 
borers are also consumers of American foods 
and goods—the indispensable extra 10 per 
cent. of consumers who make possible our 
present scale of farm and factory production— 
is not admitted in the high-tariff creed. No, 
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Senator McCumber’s tariff argument proceeds 
upon no such basis of mere fact or logic or 
principles of economics. As with Tennyson, 
it is a mystical process: “By faith, and faith 
alone, embrace—believing where we cannot 
prove.” The old family remedy of the tariff 
is good for all ailments—poor prices for hides 
and high prices for shoes, low wages and high 
production costs. Like the gentle dew from 
heaven, it falls with blessings upon all alike— 
the farmer, the laborer, the manufacturer, the 
wholesaler, the retailer, and the consumer. 
“Old-time prosperity” for all. 

How simple!—both the doctor and the 
remedy. Is the patient as simple as all that? 


Improving “the Department of Peace”’ 


ESCRIBING the State Department as 
1) “the Department of Peace,” Secretary 

Hughes recently gave the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States a graphic 
picture of its practical operations, and es- 
pecially of improvements which he hoped to 
accomplish in its structure, which would add 
greatly to its usefulness. The most urgently 
needed of these improvements is thus dis- 
cussed by Mr. Hughes: 


There has too long been too great a distinction 
between the political interests of the Diplomatic 
Service and the commercial interests of the Con- 
sular Service. Both are engaged in political work 
and both are engaged in commercial work. You 
cannot at this time take economics out of diplomacy. 
If you would protect our interests on the one side 
you must support them on the other, and | believe 
that the two branches of the Service, now called the 
Diplomatic and Consular—should be drawn to- 
gether and treated as an interchangeable unit. 
This would permit men to be assigned from one 
Service to the other and thus give a greater range 
of opportunity for putting men in the places where 
they belong as their aptitudes and special talents 
are revealed. 

In theory, this interchange is already 
possible, by executive order. In practice, it 
is impossible, because the Consular Service is 
so much better paid than the Diplomatic 
Service that a high-grade consular officer can- 
not afford to accept a transfer to a diplomatic 
post, even if he has demonstrated an especial 
fitness for the work. For example, several 
consulates pay $8,000 a year, and the consulate- 
general at London pays $12,000 a year. On 
the other hand, the highest diplomatic post 
in the service below the grade of minister 


(counselor to the Embassy at London) pays 
only $4,000 a year, and most diplomatic berths 
yield only from $2,500 to $3,500 a year. 

Mr. Hughes calls attention to another serious 


defect in the State Department. It is under- 
manned. Men of the highest ability and oc- 
cupying seats at some of the most responsible 
bureau desks, charged with knowing and de- 
ciding questions of first importance, are so 
ill supplied with assistants that they have to 
waste much time at mere routine work, which 
they should be spending upon study and re- 
flection upon weightier things. 

In view of the fact that diplomacy at best is 
a poorly paid profession, and that the equip- 
ment to practise it at all requires long and 
expensive preparation, another reform urged 
by Mr. Hughes is most necessary. This is a 
classification of all grades of the service below 
the rank of minister, looking toward salary 
adjustment, provision for legitimate expense 
accounts, and finally a pension system to 
provide a decent retirement stipend for men 
who give their lives to the service. 

And lastly in Mr. Hughes’s own words: 

I grant the importance of appointing men from 


outside the service to important diplomatic posts. 
It is most advisable that the country should have 


the opportunity to draw upon its reserves of wide . 


experience, sagacity, and ability; that it should se- 
cure the benefit of the mature judgment of those 
who represent the fruition of American opportunity, 
culture, and discipline, and thus invigorate the 
processes of diplomacy. But it must be remembered 
that these men, despite their training and ability, 
would be helpless if they did not have the backing 
of trained.staffs. If you are to secure the full benefit 
of the most distinguished service at the top you 
must still have your organized service in all the 
other grades. And, as I have said, while you 
cannot sacrifice the great advantage of appoint- 
ments from the outside to the chief positions, it is 
absolutely necessary that there should be a suf- 
ficient frequency of promotions from the Service 
itself to the chief positions, that is, of heads of 
missions, so as to make possible a career warranting 
its pursuit by a fair proportion of the very best of 
our young men. 


Our Soldiers not for Sale 


HE “soldier vote” is a myth. The 
elections in Pennsylvania, Oregon, and 
elsewhere have demonstrated that. The 
effort to erect a banner over a part of the 
American Legion, which should read, in 
substance, “For Sale: the American soldier. 
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Price, one bonus,” has been proved a failure. 
Avowed opponents of the bonus have been 
renominated for the United States Senate 
and the House of Representatives, in dis- 
tricts where nomination is equivalent to elec- 
tion and where a normal percentage of the 
voters are ex-service men. These men evi- 
dently voted as American citizens and not, 
as some of their leaders misrepresented them 
to be, as beggars at the ballot box. All 
honor to them. And the greater the shame 
of the men who professed to be their friends 
and then tried to dishonor them by offering 
them for sale to the highest political bidder. 
Notice has been served upon them that the 
American soldier is not for sale. 


An Antidote for Government Ownership 
Lumber 


DDRESSING_ the National 
Manufacturers’ Association in Wash- 
ington in May, Secretary Hoover said: 


There has been agitation in the trade and by the 
public for the establishment of some kind of govern- 
mental inspection of the grading of lumber. Some 
of the branches of the lumber trade have recom- 
mended a course of this order. My own feeling is 
that if we can develop these things from the in- 
ternal machinery of the trade we will have secured 
infinitely better results and also have secured some- 
thing even better than those results—a sense of 
responsibility in the trade to its consumers which 
must in the long run be of enormous value to it. | 
do not approve of attempts to extend the arm of 
the Government in every direction. It is my belief 
that we have reached a point where the trades can 
be assisted to establish means to make it totally 
unnecessary for the Government to police business 
ethics. 


This sound philosophy has underlain all 
Secretary Hoover’s efforts to bring the activ- 
ities of trade associations within the limits of 
law. National economy and national morals 
alike are served when industry itself does its 
housecleaning and its police work. And an 
even more precious result is achieved, namely, 
of preserving intact the independent spirit of 
the people. The hand of bureaucracy upon 
any enterprise is the deadening hand of routine 
and of unimaginative applying of the letter 
that kills. Mr. Hoover elaborated this thought 
in the same address, in measured words that 
deserve sober scrutiny: 

The trades can do those things better. For the 
Government such intervention means the further 
establishment of bureaucracy, and one of the most 
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dominant notes of all governmental bureaucracy 
is to grab something more—some new function. 
And we can all be sure that those sections of the 
trade that have been contemplating Federal control 
in these particulars would soon find such control 
expanding far bevond the point of starting. The 
inefficiency of bureaucracy in the conduct of busi- 
ness needs no comment from me; it is inherent in 
the nature of the situation. The only hope of good 
government is to keep governmental functions 
down to a minimum. When we have large de- 
partments like this with a great many thousands of 
employees, representing an actual business of a 
size greater than perhaps only thirty or forty con- 
cerns in the country, and we yet have requirements 
of law that do not permit us to pay a man more 
than $6,000 a year, you can contemplate some of 
the difficulties. Indeed, | am constantly amazed 
at the efficiency and the tremendous results ob- 
tained in government in spite of the handicaps put 
upon a Federal Department. It is simply due to 
the number of men willing to come here at a sacrifice 
to carry on governmental functions. It is not a 
foundation upon which | would care to risk the 
future of a trade if it could be avoided. 


The Budget Experiment 


HEN the Democrats in Congress 

criticize Director Dawes for not hav- 

ing. really reduced the national ex- 
penditures, they are criticizing him for some- 
thing the budget was not primarily designed 
todo. They havea valid ground for criticism, 
but that is not it. 

The purposes of a budget—any budget--- 
are twofold: first, to control (not necessarily 
to cut) expenses; and second, to fix responsi- 
bility for expenditures. A corporation’s bud- 
get for next year may call for twice as heavy 
expenses as this year’s, and still be a good 
budget, because the heavier expenses may be 
incurred in anticipation of correspondingly 
heavier business. But it might call for less 
expenses than this year’s, and be a bad budget, 
if it either (a) provided no system for adjusting 
expenses to the legitimate needs for incurring 
expense or to the fluctuations in those needs, 
or (b) made no one responsible to the chief 
executive of the corporation for incurring the 
expense. 

The Dawes plan is weak upon both these 
counts. As a matter of fact, it has clearly 
reduced government expenditures—at least 
temporarily. But it does not adequately 
control the making of appropriations, nor does 
it clearly enough define responsibility for esti- 
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mating them. Congress has several times 
altered the estimates and increased the ap- 
propriations, by the old-fashioned method of 
log-rolling. The potential value of a budget 
has, however, been illustrated by Secretary 
Mellon’s use of the present one to beat the 
bonus. His whole argument has been: ‘‘You 
have undertaken certain expenses of govern- 
ment, and you have provided certain taxes to 
meet them. You may not undertake more 
(the bonus) unless you provide the revenues 
(more taxes) to pay them.” That argument 
has thus far been unanswered. 


The Flood of Travel by Sea 


IOLA’S exhortation, “Then, westward- 

\ / ho!” in the “ Twelfth Night’”’ of Shakes- 

peare, has been obeyed these last three 
hundred years, until Congress recently 
stemmed the flood of European immigration. 
Now it seems like being reversed by the tourist 
flood of Americans flowing Europeward. The 
war-pent tide of sightseers is at last unloosed, 
and is crowding the decks of splendid new ships 
and older ships splendidly refurbished, east- 
ward bound. The glamor of “a trip to 
Europe” has not faded, nor the romance of 
Europe’s storied fields and cities. To many, 
the voyage is hallowed as a pilgrimage to con- 
secrated ground, where gallant kinsmen sleep 
in Belleau Wood or the Forest of the Argonne. 
To others, it is a homing flight to the land of 
their fathers or their fathers’ fathers. To 
‘most, it is the expression of Kipling’s sailor’s 
passion “for to observe and for to see, for to 
be’old this world so wide’’—the inborn curi- 
osity of human kind to see the other side of 
the mountain—or of the ocean. 

The hegira of this year—it is no less—il- 
lustrates another human trait, the gregarious 
instinct to do the thing that everybody else 
is doing. Travel-by-sea is distinctly “being 
done” this year. And not alone to Europe. 
The routes to Asia, to the South Seas, to 
Central and South America, to the West 
Indies, even to South Africa, boast new ships 
and crowded passenger lists. New names of 
vessels press the old for public favor: Majestic, 
Berengaria, Conte Rosso, Southern Cross, Vau- 
ban—to name only a few. In one issue of a 


New York newspaper, luxurious excursions 
are advertised, in this order, to France, Nor- 
way, Peru, Chile, Bermuda, Canada, Italy, 
Japan, China, Brazil, the Argentine, England, 


Germany, Scandinavia and the Baltic States, 
Cuba, Spain, Holland, Australia, Egypt, India, 
Porto Rico, Poland, Greece, Panama, Round- 
the-World, and Scotland, with at least three 
competing lines advertising their routes to 
each of the more popular destinations. Many 
of these are new lines, using new American- 
built steamers. 


History a la Wells 


APOLEON said, “History is a lie 
N agreed upon.” Henry Ford says, 
“History is bunk.” A majority of one 
hundred American college professors and histo- 
rians have recently declared that “history as 
written by H. G. Wells is not history at all.” 
To parody Pontius Pilate, “ What zs history?”’ 
To the Germanic type of mind, which has 
dominated our colleges and our historians for 
a generation, history is an encyclopedic mass of 
detailed information, culled from original docu- 
ments of the past. To an earlier (and much 
more widely read) generation of historians, 
history is the story of man—a vast panoramic 
drama of his spirit as revealed in his actions, 
chronicling his ambitions and his passions, 
his conquests and his sins, his pride, his weak- 
nesses, his glory, his power. The newer histo- 
rian writes like a lawyer. The older wrote 
like a poet. To the one, the fact is all-impor- 
tant: to the other, the inner meaning is the 
thing. Which is right? 

If the proof of the pudding is in the eating— 
and it usually is—Herodotus and Gibbon and 
H. G. Wells (three all of a kind) have the better 
of the argument. They are read. There’s 
the heart of the matter. To what good shall 
one write libraries of exact and unimportant 
facts, and then have the public pass by on the 
other side? If the gospel of eternal salvation 
were as dully told as most modern history is 
written, few indeed might hope to be saved, 
for few would read it. Better half truth ab- 
sorbed by the multitude than truth thrice re- 
fined and rejected of men. 

Wells can write. There is his indisputable 
advantage over his critics. He may be less 
good an historian, but millions read his works. 
If the professors dislike his history, they 
achieve nothing by criticizing him. They 
must beat him at his own game: they must 
learn to write as well as he, and their better 
history will then be more widely read. 

The truth is, most so-called historians of 
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to-day are not historians at all: they are only 
students of history. An historian is_ not 
merely a man who knows history, but aman 
who knows history and can write it. Their 
presumption is greater than Wells’s, for they 
presume to call themselves historians while 
they possess infinitely less knowledge of 
writing than Wells possesses of history—and 
yet writing is half of their art. 

Wells has performed two great services with 
his “Outlines of History.”’ He has stimulated 
millions to find in history a fascinating field 
of reading and study who else would have 
passed it by, and he has shown lesser men who 
call themselves historians the right way to 
write history. Gentlemen, don’t criticize him 
—imitate him! 


What Kind of Education? 


ENJAMIN JOWETT of Balliol College 
B once boasted, “Here we teach our boys 
Plato and Aristotle, and therewith 
equipped they go forth and conquer the 
world.” To-day, in America, a college dean 
would be more likely to say, “Here we teach 
our boys engineering and chemistry, and there- 
with equipped they go forth and conquer the 
trade of the world.” 

Both systems “work,” and by that test both 
systems are proved right. But it is worth 
while to ask, Why do they work? The answer 
is, because either one provides food for the 
teeth of the mind to masticate, and suste- 
nance for the alimentary tract of the mind to 
digest and absorb. Neither has any specific 
virtue beyond this fact. In the old days, many 
a mind of brilliant possibilities went starving 
to oblivion because it had no stomach for 
classical education, that yet would have 
thrived and grown powerful if science had 
been at its hand. To-day, such minds are 
fed the food that they can eat. Scientific 
education has not replaced classical education: 
it has simply provided another kind of fare for 
another kind of mind. 

The University of Wisconsin has now 
carried this idea one step further. Wisely 
recognizing that there are hungry and fruit- 
ful minds that require very special diets, and 
have no taste for any other, the University 
has established an annual scholarship to be 
awarded “to a student who has shown that he 
possesses special talent of an unusually high 
order, and who wishes to spend all his time in 
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the University in pursuing courses which he 
thinks will develop his special talent, without 
being obliged to complete studies in which he 
has little or no interest. The holder of the 
scholarship will not be required to satisfy the 
regular entrance requirements if he is deficient 
therein.” 

This scholarship, established by the New 
York City Branch of the Alumni Association 
of the University of Wisconsin, and named 
“The Zona Gale Scholarship” in honor of 
that distinguished graduate, should be but 
the first of many of its kind, designed to foster 
rare and precious gifts of mind that need 
special food to bring out their qualities. 


Mr. Mitten on Street Railways 


less than one ride a day on the street cars 

of that city—288 during the year to be 
exact. In 1920 they took 501 rides. This 
greater use of the cars is a measure of the 
change in regard in which the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit is held by the people of Phila- 
delphia. This change has been largely due to 
the remarkable coGperation between Mr. 
Thomas E. Mitten, president of the company, 
and the employees, in the management and 
operation of the property. 

When Mr. E. T. Stotesbury, the Philadelphia 
banker, was called upon in 1910 to see what 
he could do with the almost hopeless situation 
caused by high financing and poor manage- 
ment of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company, he picked Mr. Mitten, then presi- 
dent of the Chicago City Railway Company, 
to solve the problem. The story of how 
Mitten, by securing the codperation of the 
workers, improved the service to the satis- 
faction of the riders and increased the earnings 
so that dividends were paid on the stock, and 
how the employees bought stock with their 
savings to defeat a recent attempt to oust 
Mitten from the management is one of the 
romances of business. Under this co6perative 
management, rides per capita in Philadelphia 
have doubled without increasing the number 
of men employed. 

Mr. Mitten has now written a “handbook”’ 
on the traction problem. Philadelphia needs 
additional rapid transit facilities as does 
nearly every growing city in the United 
States. The problem is how to finance the 
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this point should interest every city dweller. 
The following are paragraphs from his “‘ Rapid 
Transit Handbook”’: 


Higher fares discourage riding and interfere with 
the extension of home building areas, thus nullifying 
the main justification for use of municipal funds in 
aid of added transit. 

There being no inducement for further invest- 
ment of private capital, municipal funds, or those 
secured through assessment of benefited property, 
must be depended upon for future transit develop- 
ment. 

Reducing the cost of providing transit by de- 
creasing the rentals or other form of return now 
being paid to underlying companies has many ad- 
vocates. Justice, however, prompts the recollection 
that original pioneers in early transit made no 
such profit from street railway investment as did 
those who invested in property abutting street 
railway lines. 

City growth to present areas and city’s great ad- 
vantage by increased taxable values are both in 
large measure due to pioneers of street railway de- 
velopment, who successfully scrapped horse cars, 
cable cars, and the original 4-wheel trolley, in favor 
of improved method and larger cars. This ladder, 
upon which cities climbed to their present status. 
cannot in fairness be thrown down without a reason- 
able consideration of the equities involved. 

Philadelphia should take advantage of that most 
important element left out of account in Boston 
and New York, and make the property owner pay 
into the public treasury some portion of his profits 
from rapid transit development to help pay for its 
cost. 

San Francisco has successfully applied this prin- 
ciple. The Twin Peaks Tunnel project, involving 
an expenditure of about $4,500,000 was undertaken 
for the purpose of providing rapid transit to the 
southwesterly corner of the city, comprising ap- 
proximately 4,000 acres of desirable home sites, 
otherwise practically isolated from the business 
section of the city by the Twin Peaks range of hills. 
The Bureau of Engineering, City of San Francisco, 
in a report dated July, 1921, states that the money 
for this entire project was provided by assessment 
on the property benefited. 

The Board of Local Improvements of the City of 
Chicago in 1921 recommended the construction of 
a system of subways. Michael J. Faherty, Chair- 
man of the Board, said: ‘A subway in any district 
will result in the landlords boosting rents. The 
tenant will have to pay the increased rents whether 
subways are built by special assessment or in other 
ways. My plan is to make the landlord pay part 
of his increased income toward subway construc- 
tion,” Mr. Faherty estimated that one-sixth of the 
additional income-producing power of benefited 
property would entirely pay for the subway. 
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Mr. Mitten’s to the 


“ultimate answer” 
traction problem is: 


City ownership of all subways, elevated, and sur- 
face tracks. 

Cost of added transit to be properly apportioned 
as between general taxation and assessment of 
benefited property. 

Company to supply cars, power, and movable 
equipment, and operate under lease, revocable by 
city, with assured protection of company’s invest- 
ment and a reasonable return thereon. 

Company operation with coéperative accom- 
plishment rewarded by added compensation to men 
and management. 


The Soviet and Foreign Capital 


HE Russian authorities have had little 
experience in dealing with capital or 
they would realize: 

First, that their proposals to set up national 
monopolies each giving full control of some 
natural resource in which the Government is 
to act jointly with a corporation of some par- 
ticular nationality, would mean that ultimately 
that particular nation, as represented by its 
particular corporation, would dominate the 
whole of that resource of Russia to the infinite 
damage of the Russian’ people. Nothing 
can be more terrible to contemplate than the 
natural resources of Russia handed over to 
corporations for exploitation, with the backing 
of nations; and nothing is more futile than the 
idea that a corporation with foreign backing, 
engaged in the monopoly of the whole of the 
national resources of the country, can be con- 
trolled in the interest of the people. If there 
is any sense of trusteeship on the part of the 
world for the Russian people, such proceedings 
will not be allowed. 

The second point is, there are several hun- 
dreds of factories, railways, mines, oil wells in 
Russia which were developed by citizens of 
probably twenty different foreign nations. It 
is inconceivable that the commercial morality 
of the world has sunk so low that any one of 
these nations would support or encourage its 
citizens in taking over and operating the 
property of the citizens of any other country 
unless the original owner had received proper 
consideration and compensation. 

The third point is, that foreign trade cannot 
be conducted by a government monopoly as 
at present in Russia. Foreign trade requires 
the infinite ingenuity and enterprise of hun- 
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dreds of thousands of men matching their wits 
and energies; and so long as a monopoly is 
continued by the Soviet authorities there is a 
more effective blockade on Russian imports 
and exports than has yet been devised. This 
does not imply that governments cannot limit 
the character of the commodities to be im- 
ported and exported to those which contribute 
to public welfare. 

The fourth point is, that in order to secure 
the necessary capital for the reconstruction 
of Russian productivity, confidence must be 
established in the minds of individuals who 
will entrust their savings for this purpose; for 
the Soviet Government will never be able to 
borrow money from foreign governments in 
any amount that will be worth consideration 
in the salvation of Russia. 


The Colorado River Project 


AST month, in “The March of Events” 
:_ and under the above title, the dis- 
cussion of Western law relative to 
water rights was too exclusively Californian 
in its view. The wider view-point, which 
should have been emphasized, was of the de- 
velopment of the doctrine of “prior appro- 
priation,” now established in the arid West, 
by which he who first appropriates water for 
beneficial use is first in right, regardless of 
whether the water is utilized on the land adja- 
cent to the stream or at a point distant from 
the stream. This doctrine of priority is 
generally recognized within the boundaries of 
the Western states, except for a partial ap- 
plication of the doctrine of riparian rights in 
California. The relative rights under the 
doctrine of prior appropriation, as between 
citizens of two states, has only within the 
last few weeks been settled by the Supreme 
Court, in a decision which clears the way for 
an interstate agreement upon plans to develop 
the Colorado River as a unit. 

Last month’s comment also gave the erro- 
neous impression that the Colorado River Com- 
mission had completed the negotiation of an 
interstate treaty of agreement upon a common 
policy with respect to the equitable apportion- 
ment of the waters of the river between 
the seven states for irrigation and electrical 
powers. Such negotiations are under way, 
but have not been completed. Probably sev- 
eral months will be required to carry them 
through. 
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Burning Up National Wealth 


S ILLUSTRATING the commercial 
A value of the forests destroyed by fire 
the following figures from the United 
States Department of Agriculture are signifi- 
cant. During the six years ending January, 
1922, more than eighty-five and a half millions 
of dollars have been lost as a result of fires in 
the forests of this country. Of this loss about 
80 per cent. is directly attributable either to 
deliberate or unintentional, but at all events, to 
preventable human agency. In other words, 
about a hundred thousand square miles of 
forests, an area greater than England, Scot- 
land, and Wales, has been completely consumed 
by fire in the last six years. 

As a consequence of the World War, Ger- 
many lost 21,547,520 acres of land, exclusive of 
plebiscites. The United States during a period 
coextensive with the length of the war, burned 
up 56,488,307 acres of forests, covering more 
than two and a half times as much land as 
Germany’s entire war loss. When we stop to 
consider that this figure represents one eighth 
of the total wooded area of the United States 
at the present time, and when we further re- 
flect that these devastated acres, allowing for 
the most sanguine computations, can not hope 
to become of commercial value again for another 
fifty to seventy years, the need of adequate 
safeguards and of the observance of care on 
the part of the civilian population in the pre- 
venting of the causes of fire, becomes increas- 
ingly clear. In the state of Minnesota alone, 
during 1920, approximately a hundred thous- 
and acres were burned to the ground and more 
than a thousand people met their deaths as the 
direct result. 

Annually, the forests of the United States 
yield a billion and a half dollars’ worth of 
products to American citizens. They sup- 
ply 830,000 people with work and pay out 
$440,000,000 in wages for the labor performed 
in their exploitation. Notwithstanding, this 
highly valuable asset has been so negligently 
accounted for, that out of the 822 million acres 
of original timber which this country once 
boasted, less than 463 million acres have been 
left standing to-day. When we consider that 
the present rate of consumption is more than 
four times that of the annual growth exclusive 
of the large annual destruction from forest fires, 
and that such vital industries as the paper, 
building, and mining industries are almost 
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wholly dependent upon our domestic output of 
timber and woodpulp; we can realize more 
acutely what radical steps must be taken 
toward a great elimination of preventable fires 
in the wooded sectors. 


Whither? 


HEN the poet sighed for “the touch 

of a vanished hand, the sound of a 

voice that is still,’’ the reproducing 
piano and the talking machine had not been 
perfected to preserve Paderewski’s emotion 
before the pianist turned statesman, and the 
golden glory of Caruso at his best. To-day, 
printer’s ink is not alone as the art preservative. 
History is no longer the prerogative of the pen. 
You may sit to-day in a motion picture theatre 
and see dead men, of a decade gone, walk and 
gesticulate before your eyes. Ministers to eye 
and ear perpetuate the past. The wireless 
brings the living present of the remotest dis- 
tances to your home. Truly, time and space 
are ceasing to exist in a world which can bring 
all times and all places to the here and now. 
What of man himself—“ heir of all the ages, in 
the foremost files of time?” Heritor of the 
past, monarch of the present, the future alone 
remains to perplex. Is his imagination fixed 
upon creations worthy of his powers? Is his 
character equal to its impending responsibil- 
ities? Quo vadis ? 


Keep Governor Harding 


HE best evidence the President could 

give that he intends to keep the Federal 

Reserve Board out of partisan politics 
would be to return Governor W. P. G. Harding 
as a member of it. His service has been able, 
farseeing, above partisanship, and beyond 
price. 


Rural Statesmen 


HE progress of farm representation in 

Congress may be easily symbolized by 

observing the progress from “Sockless 
Jerry” Simpson, Representative in Congress 
from Kansas in 1892, to Arthur Capper, Sena- 
tor from Kansas in 1922. Simpson represented 
the blind revolt of ignorant farmers in distress, 
who sought political relief through quack rem- 
edies like Populism. Capper represents the 
new type of farmers, aware that there are such 
things as economic laws and conscious of the 
limitations of political measures in the relief of 


economic distress. Simpson was a case of the 
blind leading the blind. Capper is a sophisti- 
cated, open-eyed, informed student of econ- 
omics and affairs, leading a keen constituency 
of dirt farmers who wear white collars, drive 
automobiles, use the telephone and the wireless, 
and send their sons to college. Leader and led 
have changed, and with them have changed the 
whole face of the rural problem. Farming has 
progressed from rule-of-thumb to a science, and 
farmers from drudges to business men. Out 
of their own number has risen a new type of 
leadership, both economic and political. Presi- 
dent J. L. Howard, of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, is almost a new type of 
man. He owns and operates a big farm in 
lowa, and he manages, from an office in Chicago 
a national organization of a million members 
on the soil, who are studying scientifically the 
practical questions of coOperative marketing 
and of codperative political pressure on Con- 
gress and the state legislatures. The “farm 
bloc” is largely his creation. He is the big, 
muscular, slow-spoken, brooding-eyed farmer, 
and he is also the wise, well-read, traveled, and 
experienced man of the world. He is equally 
at home in the seat of a binder and the seat of 
the after-dinner speaker. And he is only a 
sample of a group of men of his own kind who 
possess the confidence of the organized farmers 
of the country, who know what they want and 
are revolutionizing their position in the eco- 
nomic and political scheme of things. 

The leaders of the Howard and Capper type 
are teaching their followers sound business 
principles. Farm practise and farm manage- 
ment having been generally learned, they are 
teaching farm marketing and farm finance. In 
politics, their leadership has been generally 
sound. Their most serious danger there lies in 
the seductions of the high-tariff promoters, 
who are trying hard to get the farmers of the 
country to sponsor their selfish game of grab. 
They offer the bait of “protection” to farm 
products (whose prices are fixed in the Liver- 
pool market in spite of all that any country’s 
laws may attempt to do), and ask in return 
“protection” of their manufactured products, 
which the farmer has to buy. The farmers are 


learning, however, that five cents of “protec- 
tion”’ of their wool costs them ten dollars in the 
price of a suit of clothes, and that a little pro- 
tection of their raw hides costs them many 
times over in the price of gloves and shoes. 
Rural leadership generally is now of a high 
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order. Men like Dr. Elwood Mead, of Califor- 
nia, in the field of land settlement, like Aaron 
Sapiro in marketing organization, and like the 
heads of the state Farm Bureaus, are real rural 
statesmen. Something of the quality of rural 
leadership has returned which distinguished 
that leadership when men of the character 
of George Washington and Thomas Jefferson 
were at the forefront of agricultural policy 
and practice in the early days of the Repub- 
lic. It is a wholesome and cheering evidence 
of progress. 


The Revolt Against Civilization 


NDER this suggestive and rather start- 
ling title, Mr. Lothrop Stoddard has 
written a profoundly interesting book, 

recently published, on the: “menace of the 
under-man.” He finds that scientific investi- 
gation has shown a large section of the human 
race to be intellectually incapable of civiliza- 
tion. Not merely certain races, as the Bush- 
men of Africa, but a heavy percentage of the 
most advanced white races, as the English and 
the Americans, are doomed by an unchangeable 
heredity to a sub-civilized mentality. And 
these unfortunates, unequal to the economic 
competition of civilization, unable intellectually 
to enjoy its pleasures even if they could afford 
to buy them, are not what we usually think 
them to be, namely, the passive victims of mo- 
dern society, but are active and viciously deter- 
mined enemies of all civilization. They would 
be happy only in a state of savagery, or at best 
of barbarism. The sight of an order of society 
which they cannot enjoy infuriates them, and 
their constant hope is todestroy civilization and 
level all human life down to the plane of their 
inferior capacities. 

This unique conception, based upon modern 
scientific research in biology and psychology, 
offers a tenable explanation of Bolshevism and 
of its kindred phenomena in all civilized coun- 
tries. These masses of discontent are led by 
men from the higher intellectual strata, who 
have suffered from social mal-adjustment or 
who for other familiar reasons have a grievance 
against the existing organization of society. 

Mr. Stoddard offers in evidence “the case of 
Jukes vs. Edwards,” citing the progeny of the 
original Jukes couple of degenerates whose 
4,800 descendents have cost the country 2} 
million dollars in charitable and penal expenses, 
as against the progeny of Jonathan Edwards, 
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whose 2,000 descendants have included hun- 
dreds of eminent men and women in every 
branch of human endeavor and not one person 
convicted of crime. His remedy for the anti- 
social element of society is “negative eugenics,” 
including birth control, segregation of the unfit, 
and, in extreme cases, humane sterilization. 
At a quite practicable cost, America could 
negatively “breed out” its backward human 
stocks in a few generations, by which time 
public opinion may be advanced to a point 
where “positive eugenics,” or the “breeding 
in” of desirable traits, may be attractive to the 
average citizen. 

The foregoing gives only the faintest sugges- 
tion of the interest of a book of extraordinary 
interest, insight, and importance, which is well 
worth the perusal of all thoughtful Americans. 


Growing Numbers of Migratory Birds 


IVE years ago the Migratory Bird 
* Treaty was ratified by Canada and the 

United States in order to protect those 
birds that winter in the United States and 
breed in Canada. Up to the time the treaty 
was signed the birds were playing a losing game, 
and gradually their numbers were shrinking— 
some almost to the verge of extinction. . 

But the five years of protection that has been 
given them, has already brought about the re- 
sults that were hoped for by the bird lovers 
of Canada and the United States who urged 
the passage of the treaty. 

On one 10-acre preserve in Essex County, 
Ontario, a few years ago, seven geese and ducks 
came to sojourn with the generous owner of the 
property. The next year the seven returned, 
and brought with them eleven more. Each 
year the flock continued to grow, until this 
last spring between three and four thousand 
appeared. 

The owner of this preserve, on. which the 
terms of the treaty are carefully enforced, at- 
tributes the increase in the number of birds 
entirely to the protection given by the treaty. 
By this treaty the open seasons for game birds 
were made the same in all the states and pro- 
vinces, and spring shooting was prohibited. 
Insect-eating birds, which are of particular 
value in keeping down the insect pests, are 
granted continual protection. 

Very apparently the treaty is a success, for 
the birds it was designed to protect are increas- 
ing in number. 
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Schoolboy Athletics 


‘i | “HE elementary school athletic move- 

ment, which was inaugurated in New 

York City seventeen years ago in the 
form of the Public School Athletic League, has 
gone steadily forward. Practically every city 
of any size in the United States now has a 
school athletic league. Although inter-city 
athletic meets rarely occur, inter-class and 
inter-school matches of various kinds are more 
frequent than among colleges and high schools. 

In New York City, during the elementary 
school year, more than 100,000 boys are ac- 
tively engaged in athletics. Track events hold 
a prominent part in this interest and last from 
September to June. In the fall, considerable 
attention is paid to soccer football; in the winter 
comes basketball and with spring, baseball. 

General George W. Wingate, the late Dr. 
Luther Gulick and the late James E. Sullivan 
were the originators of this comparatively new 
idea in elementary school education. Field 
and track athletics had been regarded as harm- 
ful to youngsters and such physical training as 
did exist was largely confined to school-room 
calisthenics. The three forward-thinking men 
just mentioned decided that mechanical-like 
calisthenics was neither what young America 
wanted nor needed. Young America wanted 
to run and jump and throw, wanted play in- 
stead of drudgery. And why not let it follow its 
natural instincts so long as the thing could be 
done with the proper supervision? 

The New York public school system allowed 
the experiment to be tried and the Public School 
Athletic League was organized along these 
lines. It soon got beyond the experimental 
stage and became a permanent fixture. Buf- 
falo, Newark, Cleveland, Seattle, Tacoma, 
San Francisco and numerous other cities 
watched results and one after another organ- 
ized public school leagues of their own. Ta- 
coma constructed an eighty thousand. dollar 
stadium expressly for its boy athletes, Newark 
a seventy-five thousand dollar field, while New 
York and other cities went in extensively for 
school playgrounds and gymnasiums. 

The method of handling schoolboy athletics 
in various cities throughout the country, the 
proper degree of supervision and knowing just 
what is good and is not good for a twelve or 
thirteen year old boy has been largely standard- 
ized. The New York City system has as a 
rule served as a model and the Playground 


Association of America and the Russell Sage 
Foundation have in large part been guiding 
hands. 

The various public school athletics in the 
form in which they have become fairly well 
standardized may be said to fall under three 
heads: individual competition, group competi- 
tion, and team competition. And it is doubtful 
if there is a college, preparatory school, or high 
school in the whole country that can offer a 
better rounded programme of athletics. 

The main intent in each case is to get every 
boy in the game and to discourage the “star” 
system so far as possible. Individual competi- 
tion comes into special prominence in some form 
of track athletics, but this is overcome to some 
extent by limiting the number of events in 
which one boy may take part. Furthermore, 
too many races are likely to prove a strain. 
Track events are limited for the most part to 
jumps of various kinds, short dashes and relay 
races. Long, tiring half-mile and mile runs are 
far too great a strain to be countenanced. 
Sometimes the shot-put is practised but always 
with the eight-pound shot in place of the heav- 
ier weight. 

In group athletics, every member of a school 
class who is physically fit to do so takes part in 
a certain event. Class spirit becomes every- 
thing, individual competition nil. For exam- 
ple, in the standing broad jump, every boy in 
a certain class jumps and then all the jumping 
marks of twenty or thirty boys are added to- 
gether and the total distance is divided by the 
number of boys taking part. If one boy is a 
poor jumper, that brings the class average down 
and the other boys get after him and induce 
him to become a better jumper. It is common 
for two classes to compete in this way. The 
class that wins receives a trophy which is hung 
proudly in the class room. 

Team competition comes with soccer, basket- 
ball, and baseball. Asa rule, contests are held 
among classes until a school team is picked, 
then among schools in a certain school district 
for the district championship, and then in turn 
the city championship is fought for. 

Whatever the type of competition may be 
in these schoolboy athletics, the genuine in- 
terest of the small boy is aroused, and that is an 
asset of no small proportions. A district school 
superintendent in New York said not long 
ago that organized athletics had done more 
to break up truancy than any other method 
tried. 
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Bureaucratic Usurpation under Quaran- 
tine No. 37 


HE most perfect fruit of the bureau- 
cratic idea in government seems, appro- 
priately enough, to have burgeoned and 
blossomed in the Federal Horticultural Board 
in the Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton. This Board was erected under the provi- 
sions of the Act of August 20, 1912, familiarly 
known as the Plant Quarantine Act. The 
intention of that Act was praiseworthy; it was 
designed to provide means to prevent the in- 
troduction from abroad of horticultural dis- 
eases and injurious insects, “new to or not 
theretofore widely prevalent” in the United 
States. To accomplish this purpose, the Act 
authorized the Secretary of Agriculture to de- 
clare a quarantine against the importation of 
any kind of plant life from any country where 
such diseases or insects exist, only requiring 
him to specify the country and locality and the 
class of plants which, in his opinion, should be 
excluded. 

The intent of this Act is so plain that a child 
can perceive it. This intent is that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, through his expert Horti- 
cultural Board, shall declare that chestnut 
blight, for example, exists in China and is being 
brought into the United States on chestnut- 
tree seedlings from the province of Hunan, 
and that therefore chestnut seedlings from 
Hunan shall be excluded till Hunan eradicates 
its blight. 

But observe what the bureaucratic mind does 
with this explicit and limited grant of author- 
ity. Seven years of gestation in the mush- 
room caves of an obscure office in Washington 
produces an unrecognizable flowering of this 
original idea, in the form of Quarantine No. 37, 
dated June 1, 1919, which declares that “there 
exist in Europe, Asia, Africa, Central and South 
America, and other foreign countries and local- 
ities,” diseases and insects of a dangerous char- 
acter, and the notice thereupon proceeds to 
issue a blanket quarantine against all kinds of 
plant life from all those countries and from 
“any other foreign locality or country”! In 
other words, Quarantine No. 37 declares that 
the whole world outside the United States 
is a horticultural pest-house, and closes the 
doors against all importations of plants from 
them. 

Against all importations—except. Ex- 
ceptions are allowed, but orly upon express 
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permission of the Federal Horticultural Board 
in every case. In other words, by an ingenious 
blanket order, this Board has taken the entire 
operation of a Federal law, affecting an indus- 
try involving half a billion dollars a year, out 
of the field of natural economic flow, and has 
placed its every act in the control of an irre- 
sponsible board of bureaucrats consisting of six 
scientific specialists. A more violent perver- 
sion of the plain intent of a law would be 
difficult to find. 

But this is not all, nor yet the worst. Re- 
calling that the intent of the law was to prevent 
the introduction of specific pests from specific 
localities, observe what the Federal Horti- 
cultural Board now conceives its function to 
be. In an official pronouncement, issued in 
May of this year, the Board declares that “the 
general principle underlying Quarantine No. 37 
is as rapidly as possible to make this country in- 
dependent of foreign supplies with the object 
of ultimately reaching a condition where entry 
of foreign plants will be limited to new plants 
and to such plants as are not capable of pro- 
duction in the United States.” In other words 
a board, erected to act as health officer against 
the introduction of foreign plant diseases, has 
by bureaucratic fiat declared its duty to be to 
foster “home industry” and practically to 
erect an invisible tariff wall against all foreign 
plants. An exactly analogous case would be 
for the Commissioner of Immigration to declare 
a quarantine against the entry of all aliens, 
except those whom at his whim he decided to 
admit, on the ground that he wished to protect 
American workmen from the competition of 
foreign labor. There is exactly as much war- 
rant in the one case as in the other for the 
assumption of powers never granted by Con- 
gress, and never by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion intended to be granted. 

Space forbids the recital of the actual opera- 
tions of the Federal Horticultural Board under 
Quarantine No. 37. It is a shameful record of 
usurpation, favoritism, and arbitrary abuse of 
power. If Congress has any self-respect, it will 
take exemplary measures with this Board, 
which has arrogated to itself the legislative 
powers of Congress. Summary dismissal of its 
members from the government service would 
be a needed notice to other departments and 
bureaus to keep their lawful place. The gen- 
eral public, teo, should realize, from this ex- 
ample, the dangers of yielding to the Federal 
Government the control of other functions 
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(education, social welfare, and the like) which 
inevitably will be ultimately controlled by the 
bureaucratic mind, of which the Federal Hor- 
ticultural Board is a type. , 


The World Oil Drama 


HETHER the newspaper report 
that there were 250 representatives 
of oil companies at the Genoa Con- 


ference was corrett or not there can no longer 
be any doubt regarding the importance placed 
on oil in negotiations between nations. The 
Russian Soviet Government hoped to win 
recognition and a billion dollar loan by offering 
concessions in the Baku and other Russian oil 
fields which had been “nationalized” in 1920. 
Following the report that such concessions had 
gone to the Royal Dutch-Shell—the great 
Dutch-English oil combination—-Sir Henry W. 
A. Deterding, the managing director of that 
world-wide concern said, “Under no condi- 
tions will we ever be a party to anything that 
would rob previous owners. We will not be 
receivers, directly or indirectly, of stolen prop- 
erty.” About the same time came an official 
announcement from the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey, in confirmation of a report from 
Genoa, that it had acquired “early in the sum- 
mer of 1920” a half interest in the Nobel Rus- 
sian oil properties. The Nobel Brothers were 
the Rockefellers of Russia and their properties 
are, or were, regarded as very valuable. The 
Royal Dutch-Shell also had large holdings in 
Russia before the “nationalization.” 

Such information as this gives point to Secre- 
tary Hughes’s refusal to deal with the Soviet 
Government until, among other things, it recog- 
nizes private property rights. That refusal, of 
course, is based upon principle, but it is interest- 
ing to note that when a diplomatic note is writ- 
ten dealing with American rights in mandate 
territories, in Palestine, in Mesopotamia, or in 
Mexico, Venezuela, or Colombia, it is the rights 
of American oil interests that principally 
benefit by the action of the State Department. 

This is encouraging for two reasons. It 
shows that American companies are going out 
to get oil in countries where it will be available 
after our liquid petroleum is exhausted. And 
it shows that they have the backing of the 
Government in this world search for oil. Since 


the days of Bryan in the State Department 
they have had this support under two adminis- 
trations, and with the importance of oil now 


generally recognized, they seem likely to con- 
tinue to enjoy it. 


The Thirst for Economic Knowledge 


CONOMIC principles have a greater 
H fascination for the human mind than is 

generally realized. It is such principles 
that men fight for, and popular interest in them 
helps to explain the place that great men hold 
in the public esteem. Lincoln saw that this 
nation could not exist half slave and half free 
and explained this economic principle in the 
clearest and simplest language to the people. 
Franklin, in the Continental Congress, said, 
“We must all hang together or we shall all hang 
separately,” and Washington exemplified this 
principle of unity implied in Franklin’s face- 
tious remark. 

One of the encouraging developments of the 
present time is the growing knowledge of eco- 
nomic principles and their application to the 
affairs of men. This will help to save us from 
social revolution. The growth of such knowl- 
edge among laboring classes makes them better 
and more satisfied citizens. Farmers are be- 
coming something of economists and are seek- 
ing economic solutions of their problems. The 
result is working wonders in agriculture. In 
other fields the principles of economics are 
playing an increasingly important part. Many 
large and some small corporations now have 
departments to study economic conditions and 
aid the management in more intelligently plan- 
ning for the future. For example the American 
Radiator Company has kept charts of business 
and financial conditions for more than twenty 
years and has made its plans and conducted its 
business according to the situation as shown by 
interpretations of these charts. 

Mr. Clarence M. Woolley, president of the 
American Radiator Company, has said that 
these interpretations warned them in ample 
time to prepare for the 1907 panic; led them, 
early in 1915, to lay in raw material before the 
war boom started; influenced them to reduce 
inventories, pay off debts, and cut down pro- 
duction in the summer of 1920, and early last 
year, when others were still pessimistic, indi- 
cated to them that it was time to get ready for 
business recovery. “We had come by ex- 
perience which brought understanding,” he said 
“to place implicit reliance upon our ability 
accurately to forecast the logical trend of 
finance and business by skillful interpretations 
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of our economic charts.” Intelligent applica- 
tiom of this method of planning to all business 
would tend to alleviate our periods of depres- 
sion by restraining over-extension in times of 
prosperity. 

Several well-qualified organizations have 
lately started work in this field of economic 
research. The Carnegie Foundation has ap- 
propriated money for the interpretation of 
work of this kind and for the explanation of it 
in terms that the general reader can under- 
stand. The field of economic vision will thus 
be broadened. The General Electric Company, 
to combat the spread of misinformation re- 
garding that company, has instituted a lecture 
for its employees, showing the workings of 
the corporation and by charts and drawings the 
actual distribution of the company’s funds. 
The favorable reception with which this lecture 
has been received led an official of the company 
to say it may indicate that even the labor 
unions and socialists are earnestly, eagerly, 
honestly searching for the truth regarding in- 
dustry. It is an evidence of the growing thirst 
for economic knowledge. 


The Economist in the Banking Business 


economics. It is partly due to the em- 

ployment of able economists in that field 
that the knowledge of economic principles has 
been growing throughout the country. The 
dean of these public educators is Mr. George 
E. Roberts of the National City Bank of New 
York. Formerly a school teacher, an editor, 
and then director of the mint, this self-educated 
economist is doing as much as if not more than 
any other to spread the knowledge of sound 
economic principles. The monthly bulletin of 
the National City Bank, written by him, is an 
excellent textbook on economics as applied to 
current affairs, and is in language that every 
one can understand. 

Other banks employ economists of the high- 
estorder. At the Chase National Bank of New 
York there is Dr. B. M. Anderson, Jr., form- 
erly professor of economics at Columbia and 
Harvard. At the National Bank of Commerce 
of New York is Dr. H. A. E. Chandler, formerly 
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of the University of Arizona and of Columbia. 
At the Bank of Pittsburgh is Dr. John T. Holds- 
worth, who was Dean of the School of Com- 
merce of the University of Pittsburgh and author 
of a text book on money and banking. At the 
First National Bank of St. Louis is Dr. W. F. 
Gephart, who was Dean of the School of Com- 
merce of Washington University in St. Louis 
and Federal food administrator for that city 
during the war. And in this list should also 
be included Col. Leonard P. Ayres, Vice- 
President of the Cleveland Trust Company of 
Cleveland. 

These men are engaged in the study of eco- 
nomics as it relates directly to current business 
affairs and in spreading economic knowledge. 
Banks are coming to consider this as part of the 
service they should render to their clients and 
many now issue instructive publications as a 
part of their advertising and publicity pro- 
grammes. 

But the chief function of these economists is 
not the issuing of such publications. It is 
more interesting than that. It is to study 
conditions with all the information of the 
banks at their command and with their eco- 
nomic training as a background. With no set 
duties to-perform in the banks, with time for 
reading and thinking, it is their function to 
extend the vision of the banker. The banker 
who is in the strong current of events, may not 
be able to distinguish the landmarks and dan- 
ger points as they go past. Sometimes the 
economist finds his views in direct contrast with 
those of the business men around him. It is 
then that his opinion, when weighted with the 
information and opinions of active business 
men, as they should always be, is of most value 
to the banker. It may tell him when it is time, 
at the height of seeming prosperity, to curtail 
loans for the good of his clients and himself; 
it may help to show him when the danger is 
passed and he can safely begin to expand loans 
and radiate confidence among the depressed 
business men around him. This was the great 
service the banker rendered in the last depres- 
sion, probably thereby preventing a terrible 
panic, and the economist, who lengthened and 
strengthened the vision of the banker, had a 
part in it. 











PROMOTERS IN THE INSURANCE AND 
BUILDING AND LOAN FIELDS 


Every month in this part of the magazine the WorLv’s Work prints 
an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 


HE fertile mind of the promoter is 

quick to find the field where his opera- 

tions have the best chance for success. 

After the Armstrong investigation of 

life insurance companies in New 
York State in 1905 the promoters turned to that 
field because the limelight of publicity was 
centred on the operations of the big New York 
companies and on their past profits. They con- 
ceived the idea of organizing local companies 
and selling insurance stock to the public. The 
Alfred M. Best Company, authorities on insur- 
ance matters, compiled the record of the 208 
companies organized during this period of pro- 
motion. Sixty-six of these companies had gone 
out of business by 1915, and of approximately 
eighty million dollars that the public had “in- 
vested” in all these companies at least thirty- 
five million dollars had been lost up to that 
time (1915). While a number of the companies 
organized during the period 1905 to 1914 have 
been successful, the loss to investors, taken as a 
class, has been tremendous. 

This is by way of introduction to the informa- 
tion that the stock-selling promoter is again 
active in the insurance field. There is a greater 
interest in insurance than before the war; that 
explains his activity. This time he is using a 
“stock-with-policy” plan and the promoter’s 
profits come from general agency commissions 
on the insurance written. The buyer of the 
stock is made to feel that he gets it for nothing 
for it is paid for out of the dividends accruing 
on his policy. In some cases, if he should die 
after taking out a $5,000 policy, his beneficiary 
would get only $1,000 the first year, $3,000 the 
second year and not until the third year would 
the full amount of the policy on which he is 
paying premiums be paid to the beneficiary. 
The rates charged for the insurance have to 
compete with those of established companies 
so this method of getting the insured to give 
up his dividends and even part of his insurance 
is adopted to get the money for the stock. 

The promoter selects a state where this 


“stock-with-policy”’ plan is not prohibited by 
law—Kansas seems to be a popular one—then 
he establishes himself in the confidence of the 
people of some locality and begins his promo- 
tion operations by appealing to local pride. 
He is likely to become prominent in church 
affairs for that gives him acquaintance with the 
kind of people he wants on his board of direc- 
tors. Then he starts advertising “Let’s build 
Kansas. Buy your insurance in a Kansas 
Company.” 

One of these companies that has come to the 
attention of the WorLp’s Work is selling a 
good part of its stock to an underwriting con- 
cern organized by the promoter, to which he has 
assigned the profits of his general agency 
contract. To raise the money to pay the 
company for this stock, the promoter has de- 
posited it with a trust company and issued 


five-year 7 per cent. notes against it up to the 


full amount of the purchase price. These 
notes he is selling to members of a so-called 
“Advisory Board,” and as a “special induce- 
ment,’’ to get the “ key men” he wants through- 
out the state, he is giving with each $1,000 note 
a $1,000 profit-sharing certificate payable $100 
a year for ten years from the profits of the un- 
derwriting company and also ten shares of 
stock in the underwriting company. The five- 
year 7 per cent. notes are to be paid off from 
the dividends on insurance sold under the 
“stock-with-policy”’ plan and the owners of 
these policies will then become the owners of 
the deposited insurance company stock. 

A study of this high financing scheme 
makes one think of S. C. Pandolfo, the man 
who hypnotized St. Cloud, Minnesota, with his 
Pan Motor promotion until the Government 
sent him to jail for fraudulent use of the mails. 
Pandolfo chose the unfortunate town of St. 
Cloud after he had run his course as an insur- 
ance promoter in Texas where he left a trail of 
unpaid underwriting agency notes. It is cer- 
tainly not out of place to call the attention of 
those who are tempted by this “stock-with- 








policy” plan to the fact that more than half of 
the stock life insurance companies in the 
United States paid no dividends in the prosper- 
ous year 1919, and that the average payment 
that year was less than 43 per cent. on the 
stock of all such companies. This explains 
why the promoter has to make the buyers think 
they are paying nothing for their stock when 
he sells it to them for two or three times its par 
value. With the large mutual companies— 
with no stocks on which to pay dividends— 
setting the pace in the life insurance field, there 
is now little chance for much return on new in- 
surance company stocks. If there is much 
return, the insurance must be more costly than 
could be secured in other companies. 


Another field to which the promoter has 
lately turned his attention is that of the build- 
ing and loan association. The housing short- 
age and the activity in building accounts for 
this. In the West and Southwest, particularly 
in Missouri and Texas, many of these organiza- 
tions have been started under various names, 
holding out the promise of loans for homebuild- 
ing at 3 or 4 per cent. and promising returns 
sometimes as high as 10 or 12 per cent. to those 
who buy their shares. 

No more capital is involved in the starting of 
these organizations than in the insurance com- 
pany promotion described above. The would- 
be borrower must first become a shareholder 
and cannot get his loan until some indefinite 
time in the future when his monthly payments 
on shares, together with those of other investors, 
supply the organization with sufficient funds to 
make the loans in the order of the applications 
for them. These investors in shares do not get 
the high return promised, if ever, until their 
shares mature years hence. Meanwhile the 
promoter gets several of the first monthly pay- 
ments and a portion of succeeding ones. 

The report of one of these concerns—a “ hous- 
ing trust” in Missouri—showed total receipts in 
about a year’s operations of $402,217.21, of 
which amount $157,669.30 went to the fiscal 
agency, which means the promoter, $13,719.65 
to “trustees and attorneys” and _ only 
$230,828.26 into a “trust fund” for members. 

It is from this fund that loans are made. In 
other words, cost of operation and promoter’s 
fees consumed more than 40 per cent. of the 
money paid in. The low rate of interest prom- 
ised on loans from these organizations is the 
bait held out to get people to put their money 
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intothem. The promoters get their compensa- 
tion from the first payments. 

Such concerns as these can be organized un- 
der the laws of some states and are operated 
under the supervision of the banking or other 
departments of those states. According to the 
law of probability and chance, if everything 
goes well, they may do what they say they will 
and pay what they promise. For experience 
shows that between 10 and 15 per cent. of the 
people who go into propositions of this kind 
never complete their payments. In these com- 
panies those people forfeit all or part of what 
they have paid in. The others benefit by 
this. 

An investigation made by the WortpD’s 
Work of a concern of this character that has 
operated for some years in Minneapolis, with 
branches in several Western cities, which prom- 
ises only a 6 per cent. return and makes no 
offer of cheap loans, showed that the investor 
had to make payments for two full years before 
he could get back any of his money, and had 
to continue payments for six years before he 
could get back even what he had paidin. Then . 
he got only $5 for interest on an average amount 
of $266 that had been “invested”’ with the 
company for six years. This is less than one 
third of 1 per cent.a year. Compare this as an 
investment with United States Treasury Certi- 
ficates on which one can always get his money 
back and on which he gets back 25 per cent. 
additional in five years. 

In reply to an inquiry on this feature the 
president of this company wrote: “We cannot 
give the money back at any time the investor 
wishes without incurring such a loss that it 
would put us out of business for the reason that 
we are unlike a bank in this, that all our certifi- 
_cates or contracts are sold by salesmen on a 
commission basis solely. They have their rail- 
road fare, hotel bills, and other expenses to 
pay, and they do not sell a certificate every day, 
consequently, we have to pay them a fairly 
liberal commission in order that they may 
pay their expenses and live. This commission 
comes out of the first money that is collected 
by them, so that we have to have the use of the 
remaining payments for sufficient length of 
time so that with the earnings on it we are en- 
abled to redeem our contracts according to the 
‘Table of Guarantees.’ After very 
careful figuring, we have found that the table 
in our contract is as liberal as we can be with 
the investor who does not wish to stay by us, 
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and still protect those who remain and who 
carry out the terms of their certificate.” 

And this so-called “investors’ syndicate” 
does not loan money at 3 or 4 per cent., or 
promise 10 or 12 per cent. return to those who 
put money into it, as do many of the organiza- 
tions that have sprung up during the present 
era of promotion in this field. 

A further remark of this president is interest- 
ing: “These surrender values, however, we 
think will compare with any of the life insur- 
ance companies’ surrender values and amount 
to more than theirs do.” Yet this concern 
gives no insurance protection. If the “in- 
vestor”’ should die before his certificate matures 
the best his heirs could get, under certain con- 
ditions, would be the money he had paid in 
with 4 per cent. compound interest. Or they 
could continue his payments. 

One of the best commentaries on these new 
promotions was recently issued by Mr. Edwin 
M. Daugherty, commissioner of corporations of 
California, where several of them wished to do 
business. “Exhaustive analysis,’ he said, 
“proved that plans of the codperative loan com- 
panies as originally submitted to this office 
were fundamentally unsound from an economic 
standpoint. Principal objections were: 

“1, Companies were insolvent during the 
greater part, if not the whole, of their ex- 
istence. 

“2. Companies assumed that money had 
no market value. 

“3. Equality of benefits of contract holders 
was not considered. (Early investors were the 
gainers and the average and later ones were the 
material losers.) 

“4. Stress was laid upon a rate of interest 
charged in loans—in most instances 3 per cent. 


This was deceptive, in that the actual effective, 


rate of interest charged average borrowers ex- 
ceeded 12 per cent. 

“5. Many companies contemplated no in- 
vestment by promotors. But few companies 
provided for bonding officials against dishonest 
acts. 

“6. All the companies were organized as 
common law trusts. Such organizations at- 


tempt to usurp the functions of corporations, 
without bearing their just burdens of taxation, 
and attempt to evade the liability of the cor- 
porate form of organization.” 

Instead of maintaining 


“ac 


solvency” by estab- 


lishing arbitrary discount surrender values, 
such as referred to above, this California com- 
missioner has decided that the loan and trust 
fund must be equal to total payments on un- 
matured contracts, less legitimate expense de- 
ductions, plus interest credited at not less than 
4 per cent. per annum and the loan fund must 
be backed up by a supervised reserve of cash 
or approved securities consisting of at least 
$25,000 invested capital and 10 per cent. of the 
company’s contract liability up to $1,000,000 
witha graduated percentage for higher amounts. 
Such requirements as Commissioner Daugherty 
has laid down seem likely to keep these concerns 
out of the state to the protection of California 
investors, of whom there are many. 

It should be pointed out that what is said here 
regarding building and loan associations does 
not apply to those operating as local societies 
in states that have well drafted laws governing 
such organizations. They have won an en- 
viable economic place for themselves as aids 
to homeowning and as encouragers of thrift 
and saving. On the other hand, the record of 
such organizations that have attempted to oper- 
ate nationally, as these new promotion con- 
cerns are doing, has been bad. There have 
been periods in the past when men of the 
promoter type have capitalized on the success 
of the local societies to organize associations to 
operate more widely. In this connection it is 
pertinent to quote from the 1912 report of the 
superintendent of banks of New York State. 
Following a previous period of promotion in 
this field, Superintendent Van Tuy] said, “Asa 
result of mismanagement, most of the associa- 
tions formerly classified as National Associa- 
tions have been closed at the instance of this 
Department or forced into liquidation. Only 
eight remain, of which number only three are 
still engaged in active business. From the 
original point of view, some of these associa- 
tions might well be classified as Local Associa- 
tions and, at the present time, none of them 
under existing laws [New York State laws] en- 
gage in the practices that ruined so many of 
them and threatened to bring the whole Sav- 
ings and Loan system into ill repute.” As the 
legitimate, well-managed, local associations 
came through that previous period of promo- 
tion, so they will come through the present 
period, and there is no cause for those who are 
investing in them to be concerned. 
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LETTERS OF A HIGH-MINDED 





MAN 


FRANKLIN K. LANE 


Further Pictures of the Administration at War. 


Lane’s Plans for the 


Return of a Victorious Army Suggested at the Time of the Successful 
German Drive in the Spring of 1918. Leaving Wilson’s Cabinet 


N May 31, 1918, Franklin K. 
Lane wrote a letter to President 
Wilson outlining a plan for the 
economic re-assimilation of the 
men of the American army when 
they should return victorious from France. It 
is interesting to recall the state of affairs in the 
war on the day when Lane wrote his letter. It 
was still the dark days of the war. In March 
and April the Germans had launched two terri- 
fic drives against the British lines and had al- 
most succeeded in breaking through. Four 
days before Lane’s letter was written the Ger- 
mans had suddenly pushed across the Ailette 
River up over the French defenders of the 
Chemin des Dames and as Lane wrote, the 
Germans were still victoriously pushing south 
toward the Marne. It was about fourteen 
months after the entry of the United States into 
the war but with the exception of the capture of 
Cantigny—a one-regiment affair on May 28th 
—the American army had merely held quiet 
trenches and trained. At the very time that 
Lane was writing of how the army should be 
received home when the fighting was over the 
active fighting was actually beginning. 
The 7th Machine Gun Battalion of the 3rd 





Division rolled into action at Chateau-Thierry 
on the afternoon of May 31st. From that 
time on the American Army was in the war. 

As they began to fight Lane sent his scheme 
for preparing for their return to the President. 


To Hon. Woodrow Wilson, The White House. 


Washington, May 31, 1918. 
My DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: 

1 believe the time has come when we should 
give thought to the preparation of plans for 
providing opportunity for our soldiers return- 
ing from the war. Because this Department 
has handled similar problems | consider it my 
duty to bring this matter to the attention of 
yourself and Congress. 

Every country has found itself face to face 
with this situation at the close of a great war. 
From Rome under Czsar, to France under 
Napoleon, down even to our own Civil War, 
the problem arose as to what could be done with 
the soldiers to be mustered out of military ser- 
vice. 

At the close of the Civil War, America faced 
a somewhat similar situation. But fortu- 
nately at that time the Public Domain offered 
opportunity to the home-returning soldiers. 
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The great part the veterans of that war played 
in developing the West is one of our Epics. 
The Homestead Law had been signed by 
Lincoln in the second year of the war, so that 
out of our wealth in lands we had farms to offer 
the million of veterans. It was also the era of 
transcontinental railway construction. It was 
likewise the period of rapid, yet broad and full, 
development of towns and communities and 
states. 

To the great number of returning soldiers, 
land will offer the great and fundamental op- 
portunity. The experience of wars points out 
the lesson that our service men, because of 
army life with its openness and activity, will 
largely seek out-of-doors vocations and occupa- 
tions. This fact is accepted by the allied 
European nations. That is why their pro- 
grammes and policies of relocating and readjust- 
ment emphasize the opportunities on the land 
for the returning soldier. The question then 
is, “ What land can be made available for farm 
homes for our soldiers!” 

We do not have the bountiful public domain 
of the sixties and seventies. In a literal sense, 
for the use of it on a generous scale for soldier 
farm homes as in the sixties, “the public do- 
main is gone.” The official figures at the end 
of the fiscal year, June 30, 1917, show this: We 
have unappropriated land in the continental 
United States to the amount of 230,657,755 
acres. It is safe to say that not one half of this 
land will ever prove to be cultivable in any 
sense. So we have no lands in any way com- 
parable to that in the public domain when Ap- 
pomattox came—and men turned westward 
with army rifle and “blanket roll” —to begin 
life anew. 

While we do not have that matchless public 
domain of ’65, we do have millions of acres of 
undeveloped lands that can be made available 
for our home-coming soldiers. We have arid 
lands in the West, cut-over lands in the North- 
west, Lake States, and South, and also swamp 
lands in the Middle West and South, which 
can be made available through the proper 
development. Much of this land can be 
made suitable for farm homes if properly 
handled. But it will require that each type of 
land be dealt with in its own particular fashion. 
The arid land will require water—the cut-over 
land will require clearing, and the swamp 
land must be drained. Without any of these 
aids, they remain largely “No Man’s Land.” 
The solution of these problems is no new 
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thing. In the admirable achievement of the 
Reclamation Service in reclamation and drain- 
age we have abundant proof of what can be 
done. oe 

This is an immediate duty. It will be too 
late to plan for these things when the war is 
over. Our thought now should be given to the 
problem. And I therefore desire to bring to 
your mind the wisdom of immediately supply- 
ing the Interior Department with a sufficient 
fund with which to make the necessary surveys 
and studies. 

This plan does not contemplate anything like 
charity to the soldier. He is not to be givena 
bounty. He is not to be made to feel that he is 
a dependent. On the contrary, he is to con- 
tinue in a sense in the service of the Govern- 
ment. Instead of destroying our enemies he is 
to develop our resources. 

The work that is to be done, other than the 
planning, should be done by the soldier him- 
self. Thedam or the irrigation project should 
be built by him, the canals, the ditches, the 
breaking of the land and the building of the 
houses, should, under proper direction, be his 
occupation. He should be allowed to make 
his own home, cared for while he is doing it, and 
given an interest in the land for which he can 
pay through a long period of years, perhaps 
thirty or forty years. This same policy can be 
carried out as to the other classes of land. So 
that the soldier on his return would have an 
opportunity to make a home for himself, to 
build a home with money which we would 
advance and which he would repay, and for the 
repayment we would have an abundant security. 
The farms should not be turned over as the 
prairies were—unbroken, unfenced, without ac- 
commodations for men or animals. There should 
be prepared homes, all of which can be con- 
structed by the men themselves and paid for by 
them under a system of simple devising by 
which modern methods of finance will be ap- 
plied to their needs. ise? Se 

As I have indicated, this is not a mere Uto- 
pian vision. It is, with slight variations, a 
policy which other countries are pursuing suc- 
cessfully. The plan is simple. | will under- 
take to present to the Congress definite 
projects for the development of this country 
through the use of the returned soldier by 
which the United States, lending its credit, may 
increase its resources and its population and 
the happiness of its people with a cost to itself 
of no more than the few hundred thousand 















dollars that it will take to study this problem 
through competent men. This work should 
not be postponed. 
Cordially and faithfully yours, 
FRANKLIN K, LANE. 





Lane was looking ahead and he saw two 
things which had to be provided for—one an 
outlet for the energies of the demobilized men 
who did not rapidly find their way into the 
economic fabric of the country and secondly 
he recognized the danger of small politicians 
and unwise or selfish leaders trying to gain 
popularity with the returned soldier by pre- 
senting him with money from the treasury. 

“He is not to be given a bounty. He is 
not to be made to feel that he is a dependent.” 

Some time earlier Lane had written in 
protest against the idea that patriotic service 
must be bought: 

“More and more | am getting to believe 
that it would be a good thing to have universal 
military service. To have a boy of eighteen 
given a couple of months for two or three years 
in the open would be a good thing for him and 
would develop a very strong national sense, 
which we lack. The country believes that a 
man must be paid for doing anything for his 
country. We even propose to pay men for the 
time they put in drilling, so as to protect their 
own liberties and property. This is absurd! 
We must all learn that sacrifices are necessary 
if we are to havea country. The theory of the 
American people, apparently, is that the coun- 
try is to give, give, give, and buy everything 
that it gets.” 

Late in the year 1919, Lane wrote to James 
E. Gregg,—“‘. . . The soldier-farms bill has 
been reported favorably by the Committee on 
Public Lands to the House, but has not yet 
been taken up for consideration on the 
floor. . . Of course, some of the opposition 
has been by those who say the plan does not 
do something for all of the soldiers, but this is 
hardly a good objection, as no other construc- 
tive suggestion seems to have been made by 
any one that would do anything for any of the 
soldiers, except the cash bonus, which | believe 
is altogether impossible, improvident and not 
in the interest either of the country or the 
soldier.” 

Lane continued to agitate for his plan for 
handling the returning soldiers until he left the 
Cabinet. But neither his plan nor a substitute 
was ready for operation when the men began to 
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return. The United States was in reality just 
getting ready to put her real strength into the 
war when the war ended. The country was 
nearly as ill prepared for the transition from 
war to peace as it had been for the transition 
from peace to war. About two and a half 
months after the Armistice Lane wrote his 
brother George on January 30, 1910. 

“|. . The one thing that bothers us 
here is the problem of unemployment. We 
have not, of course, had time to turn around 
and develop any plan for reconstruction. Our 
whole war machine went to pieces in a night. 
Everybody who was doing war work dropped 
his job with the thought of Paris in his mind, 
with the result that everything has come down 
with a crash in the way of production, but 
nothing in the way of wages or living costs. 
Wages can not go down until the cost of living 
does, and production won’t increase while 
people believe prices will be lower later on. | 
to-day proposed to Secretary Glass that he 
enter upon a campaign to promote production, 
(1) by seeing what the Government could 
buy, (2) by seeing what the industries would 
take as a bottom price, (3) by getting the Food 
Administration at work to reduce prices. Per- 
haps it may do some good. The new Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is a very earnest and able 
man, and he is our local chief.” 

Following the high endeavor of the war, the 
reaction immediately afterward brought with 
it an unsettled and unhealthy condition. Bol- 
shevism and all forms of unrest frightened the 
country on the one hand and an abnormal and 
dangerous boom swept men’s minds from the 
moorings of safe conduct in business on the 
other. The bitter fight on the Versailles 
treaty ended in negation and delay. There 
was no constructive directional force in do- 
mestic matters. The Government was di- 
vided against itself. The President was sick. 
Congress was hostile to him but not able to 
achieve much without him. 

Lane’s letters of this period give an insight 
into these cross currents. 

To Mr. E. C. Bradley who had been his as- 
sistant: 


Washington, October 2, 19109. 
My DEAR BRADLEY: 
| think California takes this whole thing with 
a degree of seriousness that I do not find in 
other places. They somehow regard it as a 
contest between Woodrow Wilson and Hiram 
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‘Johnson, and think that the question is to be 
debated to a finality before California audi- 
ences. You and | know that there is only one 
forum for such matters, and that is the United 
States Senate, which seems quite unwilling to 
stop this torrent of talk. Yesterday I had a 
telegram from twenty good Republicans ask- 
ing me to come out and speak there, and | said, 
“No;” that we want to get a vote in the Sen- 
ate, and that the country demanded action 
because we have domestic questions arising 
which are much more serious to us immediately, 
and perhaps ultimately, than the League; and 
we want to get this thing behind us. I have 
all along said that the Treaty could not be rati- 
fied without some interpretative reservations. 
I think that the President will see that, al- 
though he sees clearly, as | do, that these in- 
terpretations are already in the Treaty itself, 
but on a question of construction two men may 
honestly differ. The whole damn thing has 
gotten into the maelstrom of politics, of the 
nastiest partisanship, when it ought to have 
been lifted up into the clearer air of good sense 
and national dignity. The people are tired— 
tired and sick of partisanship; and the politi- 
cians are making a great mistake. They will 


force the issue of a third party if they don’t look 
out, and that third party will be headed by 


the dangerous people. 

Hoover can be elected. He came home 
modestly and made a splendid speech. We 
need a man of great administrative ability and 
of supreme sanity who can lead us into quiet 
waters, if there are any. 

The people are reckless—reckless of their 
money and reckless of our traditional policies. 
! understand that it always has been so after 
wars, but worse now because this word “self- 
determination” has gotten into the subcon- 
scious mind of the people, as to what wages 
they should have, what ways they should live, 
and that theirs should be the opportunities 
without the responsibilities. 

Send for John Spargo’s book Bolshevism, 
and read it. It will show you how things came 
to get upside down in Russia and how fatal it 
is to a country to become the victim of an 
ism”. Having killed off all of their mana- 
gerial class, the Bolsheviki are now sending 
into Germany and America for men of this 
kind to get their help and to start their indus- 
tries once more. 

We have imported with our labor their dis- 
content, and the theories which are founded 
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upon it to obtain the price. But the Ameri- 
can workingman is a sensible fellow, when he 
can have a chance to think without being over- 
whelmed by fear, and he will realize that his 
betterment in a material way must come 
through his own individual growth and the 
growth of the conscience of the people who 
believe in a square deal. The serious thing in 
the whole situation, to my mind, is the fact 
that so many workingmen seem to accept the 
idea that they are of a fixed class; that they 
can not move out of their present conditions; 
that they want always to remain as employees 
and have no hope of becoming superintendents, 
employers, managers, or capitalists; and there- 
fore think that their only prospect is in better- 
ing their condition as a part of a class. Great 
propaganda should be carried on to show how 
false this is and how much demand there is 
for men of ability. 
With warm regards, old man, I am, 
Cordially yours, 
FRANKLIN K, LANE. 


To Frank I. Cobb, Editor, New York “World.” 
Washington [1919]. 
My DEAR FRANK: 

I have read your speech on Prussianiging 
the Americans, and I concur. Of course re- 
pression . promotes the growth of 
error. We are not going to destroy Socialism, 
or prevent it from becoming strong by refusing 
to answer it. 

But I have a notion that you have not ex- 
pressed as directly as I should like:—That the 
newspaper is not influential enough to stop it 
and perhaps does not care to, sometimes. 
Where are the papers that are respected for 
their character? They are few. . The most of 
them are believed to be the allies of every kind 
of Satan. “They are rich; their ads run them; 
they pander to circulation, no matter of what 
kind, to get ads,” that is the answer of the 
plain people. If the papers were things of 
thought and not of passion, prejudice, and sen- 
sation and interest they could do the work that 
police and courts are called upon todo. They 
could effectively answer the agitator. But the 
people do not believe them when they cry 
aloud. Maybe I am wrong, but isn’t there a 
grain or a gram of truth in this? 

For a year and a half I have been bombard- 
ing Congress. with a demand for a bill that 
would make a campaign through the schools 
against illiteracy. I have made dozens of 




















speeches for it, written a lot, lobbied much, 
until Congress passed a law stopping my work- 
ing up sentiment for it, by a joint resolution. 
How much sentiment has the press created? 
You had one or two editorials. The Times one. 
No one else in New York gave a damn. The 
Congressmen were not made to feel that those 
ignorant foreigners, who were fifty-five per 
cent. of the steel workers, must learn to read 
papers that were written in American, not in 
Russian or Yiddish or Polish or Italian. 

I tell you seriously we are not a serious 
people except when we are scared. “Rights 
of free speech, O yes! they must be preserved. 
Democracy has its balancing of forces.” All 
this is forgotten when the Government is at 
stake—our institutions. These mottoes and 
legends and traditions presuppose someone who 
will enlighten the people, and a people that can 
be enlightened. Otherwise you will get the 
strong arm at work. It is inevitable. Has 
there been any meeting of editors to map a 
course that will truthfully reveal what Bol- 
shevism is? or how absurd the talk of wage- 
slavery is? or why the miners strike? or why 
this is the best of all lands? 

Tell me why workmen don’t believe what 
you print, unless it is some slander on a rich 
man, or some story that falls in with preju- 
dices and hatreds? 

Answer me that and you will know why the 
people sit indifferent while papers are sup- 
pressed, speakers harried, and espionage is king. 

Mind you | am not saying that you are alone 
to blame. Congress is. The states are. The 
cities are. The people are. They have let 
everything drift. What isour passion? What 
do we love? Do we think, or do we go to the 
movies? The Socialist takes his philosophy 
seriously. The rest of us have no philosophy 
that is a passion with us. 

But there, | have scolded enough. You are 
right but you are not fundamental or basic or 
something or other, which means that you 
can’t put out a fire unless you have a fire de- 
partment that is on the job. 

Tenderly yours, 


8 
To George W. Lane 


Washington, May 1 [1919.] 
My DEAR GEORGE: 
Well, what do you think of the Italian situa- 
tion? .] think the President right, that Fiume 
should not go to Italy. Certainly she has no 
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moral claim, for by the Pact of London Fiume 
was to go to Croatia. 

Whether he [President Wilson] gave out the 
statement as to the break too early and with- 
out the consent of England and France of course 
I don’t know. Quite like him to do it if he 
thought the thing had hung long enough, and 
that Italy was too damn predatory. And she 
does seem to be. 

However, I have no doubt that the President 
will have his way. He nearly always does. 
Surely the God that once was the Kaiser’s is 
now his. 

To be the First President of the League of 
Nations is to be the crowning glory of his life. 
] believe in the League—as an effort. It will 
not cure, but it is a serious effort to get at the 
disease. It is a hopeful effort, too, for it makes 
moral standards, standards of conduct between 
nations which will bring conventional pressure 
to bear on the side of peace to offset the old 
convention of rushing into war to satisfy hurt 
feelings. Sooner or later there will come dis- 
armament—the pistol will be taken away and 
the streets will be safer. F. K. 


To R. A. Crothers, of “The Bulletin’’, 
San Francisco 


Washington, August 11, 1919. 
DEAR Mr. CROTHERS: 

] send you this word of greeting through the 
air. The far places are being tied together in 
all sorts of strange ways these days. | hear that 
a wireless went through the earth from Wash- 
ington to San Diego the other day, and a wire- 
less that went by air from Washington to Paris 
was overheard in Honolulu. Man has flown 
from Egypt to India. The first threads of a 
web in the air have been spun by American and 
English aviators. These are the real makers of 
civilization, these men who bring new forces 
and avail themselves of new resources. Since 
Watt toyed with the steam-kettle, man has 
been learning as he never learned before, and 
the further we get the broader seems the canyon 
of mystery that lies before us. 

But this is not what | intended to say to you. 
] had it in my mind to let you know that there 
is a large demand in Washington for San 
Francisco fog, and if you can deliver it, fresh by 
airplane, California can develop a new industry 
that will make her forget her loss through 
prohibition. 


Cordially yours, 
FRANKLIN K. LANE. 












By the fall of 1919 the affairs of govern- 
ment had reached one of those impasses which 
often occur under our constitution. The 
President was of one party, Congress of the 
other. The President could not get his pro- 
gramme passed. Congress preferred to wait 
for a Republican President before tackling any 
general programme. So at this critical time 
for reconstruction and adjustment the country 
drifted along toward an election a year off that 
seemed certain to change the politics of the 
White House and an inauguration four months 
after election when the public might again hope 
that its government would be in a position to 
outline a general policy and act upon it. 

The work Lane had set his heart upon doing 
in the Interior Department was mostly ac- 
complished. That function of a Cabinet officer 
which makes him one of an intimate group 
counselling the President on general policies 
had ceased to exist. There was little left for 
Lane to do except administer the routine of the 
Interior Department until the next inaugura- 
tion day. The fascination of public life re- 
mained, but the joy of constructive work was 
gone. In this state of mind Lane wrote his 
brother on November 28, 1919: 


My DEAR GEORGE: 

Do not be surprised if you hear that I am out 
of the Cabinet soon, for I have been offered two 
fifty thousand a year places, and another even 
more. I don’t want to leave if it will embarrass 
the President, but | do want something with a 
little money in it for awhile. But | 
must see the President before I decide, and I 
don’t know when that will be, now that he is 
sick. 

This life has a great fascination for everyone, 
and | dread to leave it, for anything else will 
bore me I am sure. | deal here only with big 
questions and not with details—with policies 
that affect many, and yet | have but a year and 
a half more, and then what? Perhaps it is just 
as well to take time by the forelock, tho’ I do 
not want to decide selfishly nor for money only. 
| must go where I can feel that I am in public 
work of some kind. . . I have served 
him [the President] long and faithfully under 
very adverse circumstances. It is hard for him 
to get on with any one who has any will or in- 
dependent judgment. Yet | am not given to 
forsaking those to whom I have any duty. 
However, we shall see. | write you this that 


you may not be misled by the thought that 
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there has been or is any friction. Of course 
you won’t speak of it to any one. 

I am so glad you are able to be out a little bit. 
“Ain’t it a glorious feelin’?”’ The farm must 
look mighty good. Well, old man, good-night, 
and God give you your eyes back! With my 
warmest love. 

FRANK. 


Some two months later Lane wrote his formal 
resignation to the President. 


Washington, February 5, 1920. 
My DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: 

It is with deep regret that I feel compelled to 
resign the commission with which you saw fit to 
honor me, by appointing me to a place in your 
Cabinet, now almost seven years ago. If it 
will meet your convenience I would suggest 
that I be permitted to retire on the first of 
March. 

With the conditions which make this step 
necessary you are familiar. I have served the 
public for twenty-one years, and that service 
appeals to me as none other can, but I must 
now think of other duties. 

The programme of administration and legisla- 
tion looking to the development of our re- 
sources, which I have suggested from time to 
time, is now in large part in effect, or soon will 
come into effect through the action of Congress. 

I return this Department into your hands 
with very real gratitude that you have given 
me the opportunity to know well a working 
force holding so many men and women of 
singular ability and rare spirit. 

I trust that you may soon be so completely 
restored to health, that the country and the 
world may have the benefit of the full measure 
of your strength in the leadership of their 
affairs. The discouragements of the present 
are, I believe, only temporary. The country 
knows that for America to stand outside the 
League of Nations will bring neither pride to 
us nor confidence to the world. 

Believe me, my dear Mr. President, always, 

Cordially and faithfully yours 
FRANKLIN K. LANE. 


The President answered: 


7 February, 1920. 
My DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: 
I need not tell you with what regret I ac- 
cept your resignation as Secretary of the In- 
terior, for our association has been very de- 




















lightful. I have admired the spirit in which 
you devoted yourself to the duties of your de- 
partment, as | am sure that all attentive ob- 
servers have, but the reasons you give for your 
retirement leave me no choice but to acquiesce 
and | of course accept your suggestion that the 
resignation take effect on the first of March, 
since that will serve your convenience. 

May I not add how sincerely | hope that 
your future career will be as full of honorable 
success as your past? My best wishes will 
follow you throughout all the years that ap- 
parently must now separate us, and | beg to 
subscribe myself, 

Cordially and sincerely your friend, 
Wooprow WILSON. 


When Lane retired from office newas fifty-five 
years old. He had served the Federal Govern- 
ment, as Interstate Commerce Commissioner and 
as Secretary of the Interior, for fourteen years. 
He had previously held office in San Francisco 
for five years. Three fifths of his adult life he 
had spent in public office and the rest also had 
been devoted largely to public service. In his 


chosen profession—if public service is a profes- 
sion—he had had a successful and distinguished 
He had the confidence and respect of 
He had the 


career. 
his own party and its opponents. 
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respect and even the affection of a large public. 
These things and the consciousness of having 
served his country were his rewards. Of 
material reward for his success there was none. 
At fifty-five he left his high place in his chosen 
profession with a cheerful disposition, no 
property, and a few debts. 

As he wrote to Mr. Frank W. Mondell, the 
Republican Floor leader in the House of Rep- 
resentatives who had expressed his apprecia- 
tion of Lane’s work and regret at his resigna- 
tion: 


My DEAR Mr. MonpDeELL: 

I wish to acknowledge, with the warmest 
appreciation, your letter of yesterday, and to 
say that | am literally forced out of public life 
by my lack of resources. The little property 
that ] have been able to save is all gone in an 
effort to make both ends meet and | find myself 
at fifty-five without a dollar, in debt, and with 
no assurance as to the future, | assure you 
that it is with the very deepest regret that | 
leave public life, for 1 like it, and the public 
have treated me handsomely, especially the 
men in Congress with whom | have had to deal, 
and not the least of these, yourself. 

Cordially yours, 
FRANKLIN K. LANE. 





















NEW ROADS TO HAPPINESS 


The Tendency Revealed in Recent Books to Find a Harmony Between Science 
and Mysticism and to Discover>a Practical Method for Happier Living 


By THOMAS L. 


HE search after happiness is what 

may be termed a luxury indulged in 

by Man from time immemorial, for 

it is only between those intense 

strivings to keep himself going phys- 
ically that he has permitted himself to dream 
of better things. Thus has been generated 
Hope, the great driving power and sustainer. 
Out of the war has come a new literature of 
Hope, writers widely apart in their objects be- 
ing apparently influenced unconsciously by the 
same undercurrents of thought. Scientists 
have been affected equally with theologians, 
and while Mr. Bryan passionately denounces 
the so-called evolutionists, the gap between the 
visible and the invisible seems to be steadily 
diminishing. Mr. Kipling said a year or so 
ago in a public address, that future generations 
would look back upon us in astonishment that 
we are so blinded to the great revolution in 
thought and spirit that is going on among us. 
Basil King, in his “Conquest of Fear,” tells 
us when his own awakening came. In the 
lobby of a big hotel he met a very old friend 
whom he had not seen for years. They chatted 
of many things, until the talk turned to religion. 
“T stand,” said his friend, “exactly where | 
did thirty years ago.” Mr. King declares he 
was so shocked by this statement that it led 
him into a path which eventually brought him 
to the conquest of fear. “It is said,” writes 
Bernard Shaw in his ‘‘Back to Methuselah,” 
“that if you wash a cat it will never again wash 
itself. This may or may not be true: what is 
certain is that if you teach a man anything he 
will never learn it; and if you cure him of a 
disease he will be unable to cure himself the 
next time it attacks him. Therefore, if you 
want to see a cat clean, you throw a bucket of 
mud over it, when it will immediately take 
extraordinary pains to lick the mud off, and 
finally be cleaner than it was before.” Perhaps 
that is what the war did; it threw a bucket 
of mud over Europe, and Europe is now trying 
to cure or clean itself. It is a hard matter; 
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but highly significant is the fact of this impulse 
toward the invisible shown by so many men. 
Mr. Ford has it. Mr. Walter Lipmann, in 
his engrossing book, “Public Opinion,” has it. 
Mr. Harvey Robinson, in his book “The 
Mind in the Making,” comes near to explaining 
it, and the author of “Painted Windows” 
(anonymous) who wrote also “The Mirrors of 
Downing Street” and ‘The Glass of Fashion,” 
actually defines it when he says: 

“We know now that a man can radically 
change his character, can uproot the toughest 
habits of a lifetime, by telling himself that his 
will is master in his house of life.’ And in a 
footnote he writes that “at Nancy a lesion has 
been cured by suggestion.” 

The singular part of this unknown writer’s 
statement, however, is that even in two or 
three lines he has made an important error 
when he writes of the will. He gets his facts 
from Professor Coué, and Coué expressly states 
that, in making ourselves over according to the 
high-lights of the new happiness, our wills are 
subordinate. He goes further. His formula, 
as repeated by Professor Charles Baudouin, 
is as follows: 

“When the will and the imagination are at 
war, the imagination invariably gains the day. 
This observation,” he goes on to say, “is of 
capital importante. It explains why we get 
such unsatisfactory results, in the treatment 
of moral disorders, when we aim at the reéduca- 
tion of the will. It is thanks to this difference 
of method that I have often been able to attain 
success where others, persons of conspicuous 
ability, have failed.” 

Now what does all this mean? Is it so sim- 
ple that it can be understood by anybody? 
Yes. But like all matters that deal with the 
world beyond the senses, it requires a 
decent amount of preparation and thought. 
The present writer wishes to disclaim at 
the outset any theory of his own, or any 
propaganda for a particular point of view. 
To those who are more deeply interested he can 
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only refer the short bibliography at the end of 
this article, which leads him to a survey of 
the whole subject; and in the brief space at his 
disposal, he can give only an outline of what 
may be defined as The New Happiness which 
is promised the human race. So far as we can 
determine now, it will take many generations 
to complete the programme. Mr. Shaw seems 
to think it may take thirty thousand years. 
Mr. Leonard Huxley in some experiments he 
has made with living tissue, seems to feel that 
it is within the range of possibility for tissue to 
keep right on, under certain conditions; in 
short, that there is no reason why man should 
not live indefinitely. Even within the last 
few years the span of man’s life has been ma- 
terially lengthened, and the last few years is 
as nothing compared with a geological period. 

The word happiness is, of course, subject to 
all sorts of interpretations. A  bootlegger 
might define it as having enough money to be 
able to retire without the inconvenience of 
selling any more moonshine. Mr. Harding 
probably thinks of it as “normalcy’’; but he is 
a sincere man, and if he had his way would no 
doubt be quite happy if he could make our 
Government any better, less extravagant, more 
spiritual and self sacrificing. Mr. Ford would 
abolish history and bankers and have every- 
body eat in the kitchen. Those two admirable 
women, Miss Maud Booth and Miss Jane 
Addams, would have a communion of saints on 
earth. Bishop Manning would have universal 
peace assured and for every man a spiritual 
vision, a oneness with divinity. But among 
all these definitions, and many more that might 
be given, it is possible to say that happiness is 
growth, that the nearest approach we can get 
to it is the consciousness of getting on some- 
where. The Chinese philosopher Lao Tzu, 
who lived 600 years before Christ, put it as 
follows: 

“Who is there that can make muddy water 
clear? But if allowed to remain still, it will 
become clear of itself. Who is there that can 
secure a state of absolute repose? But let 
time go on and the state of repose will gradually 
arise.” 

Let me now describe, as briefly and simply 
as possible, the path over which so many differ- 
ent kinds of men seem to be going toward 
this goal of the future; but before doing so, «it 
should be made plain that it is not a panacea. 
Miss Evelyn Underhill, in her remarkable 
book, “An Introduction to Mysticism,” has 
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made this plain. She. discriminates sharply 
between pure mysticism and all of those 
mental nostrums and cure-alls with which 
we in America particularly are so famil- 
iar. The search for reality, she. declares, 
may only be achieved by sacrifice, and she 
gives the lives of the great penitents as ex- 
amples of those who have outstripped all the 
philosophers and succeeded in piercing the 
veil of the senses, and actually seeing God. 
She classes all of the “new” thought, that is to 
say, those things which are supposed to make 
us all over without effort, as magic—the same 
magic, only under different names, that has 
always been. She writes: “The fundamental 
difference between the two is_ this: magic 
wants to get, mysticism wants to give—im- 
mortal and antagonistic attitudes, which turn 
up in one disguise or another in every age of 
thought.” 

But the path up the mountain—as far along 
as we have thus far climbed—is fairly clear. 
It was not so many years ago when matter was 
regarded as something solid, something to be 
touched and torn apart and analyzed—some- 
thing real and ponderable. Crooks and Thom- 
son and more recently Millikin, have revealed 
even to ordinary minds, the great fact that 
matter consists of electrons, and that thought, 
as a natural inference, may easily be nothing 
but electrons. And at this point comes the 
object lesson in wireless telephony, which 
brings it home to us with startling force. Thus 
science, to use 2 common term, is throwing up 
its hands in the face of infinity. Side by side, 
in the space of a couple of inches, may lie 
two hundred million atoms, and within each 
atom may be any number of darting electrons. 
It is the course of these electrons that deter- 
mines sound vibrations, and it is the possibility 
of amplifying this sound by a repetition of 
vacuum bulbs which leads us to the marvelous 
wireless, which might reproduce the tramping 
of flies on the ceilings of rooms in distant 
countries. But we must not be too much 
overawed by the mere physical demonstration 
of these facts, to perceive that their importance 
lies, not in the realm of the physical, but in 
the realm of the spiritual. For if we turn to the 
other side of the picture, and trace the history 
of mysticism, we shall then see that man has 
always been striving, through his unutterable 
longings and his search after reality, to pierce 
the veil of the sensual, and to achieve happiness 
by the process which the psycho-analysts refer 
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to as sublimination, a process which can be 
described as the substitution of one good 
thought for one bad one. 

“Five minutes,” writes Dr. Frederick Pierce 
in “Our Unconscious Mind,” “just before going 
to sleep, given to a bit of directed imagination 
regarding achievement possibilities of the 
morrow will steadily and increasingly bear 
fruit, particularly if all ideas of difficulty, 
worry, or fear are resolutely ruled out and 
replaced by those of accomplishment and smil- 
ing courage.” 

This is the same process, only used in an en- 
tirely different manner, practiced by the mys- 
tics, who substituted the thought of God for 
all things else. Miss Underhill, however, is by 
no means a subservient believer. “And when 
all these channels of illusion (that is the world 
of the senses) have been blocked,” she writes, 
“what is left? This will be a difficult and often 
painful enquiry. But it is an enquiry which 
ought to be faced by all who believe in the 
validity of man’s spiritual experience.” 

Now directly between the labors of the mys- 
tics on the one hand—concerned with achiev- 
ing reality through penance and the blotting 
out of self—and on the other hand the labors 
of the scientists who are solely interested 
to prove by mathematics the unity of matter 
lie the labors of the psychologists and the 
psycho-analysts, those much _ berated in- 
vestigators into the soul of man. It ts they 
who have been making the attempt to bridge 
the gap between the two opposites—to be able, 
on the one hand, with cold scientific precision, 
to segregate man’s multiple emotions and to 
classify them mathematically, and on the 
other to show wherein he may become the 
master of his fate by the sublimation of his 
mortal self and to enter into the invisible realms 
of reality through a process of self discipline, 
which has been simplified so that all it seems to 
require is a willingness to enter into it; this 
of course being akin to conversion. Age, 
declares Dr. Frederick Pierce, is only a matter 
of wrong thought. He means in effect just 
this: that imperfect thought means an imper- 
fect life; that if we could think perfection 
we would live correspondingly; that we grow 
old because we are accustomed to think we are 
growing old. “It is high time,” he declares, 
“that Americans, particularly American busi- 
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ness men, should recast their habit of thought 
on this subject and begin to apply the new light 
furnished by the psychology of suggestion 

countless women look forward with 
dread to the thirtieth birthday, and regard the 
fortieth with something akin to despair. Gray- 
ness of hair calls up to most of us an idea of 
mental and physical decline. Now these 
fixed ideas have an inevitable sequence in 
determining our view of what people are like 
at various ages and in what they are able to 
do.” 

Thus the psychologists claim that what they 
term our Unconscious (mind) is three fourths 
of our total consciousness; that it is the great 
driving force; that it is like an engine inside 
of us without a driver, leading us constantly 
into trouble; but that we can control it by a 
simple process of auto suggestion, if we are 
willing (as Bernard Shaw puts it) to lick off 
our mud. 

And this new process, or discovery, call it 
what you will, is not so much a material thing 
as it is bound up with man’s spiritual existence, 
and it all comes back to universal religion, 
of which Science is now proving itself to be the 
compliant demonstrator. 

Surely here is meat for all of us to feed upon. 
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URING the last century there has 
been a vast change in the methods 
of political discussion. The great 
increase in the number of daily 
newspapers and the fact that 
practically every citizen reads at least one of 
them, has had a profound effect on the author- 
ity of legislative bodies. The press has en- 
croached on the province of the parliamentary 
orator. Mr. Lloyd George, to be specific, 
pays much more attention to an obscure 

~ journalist than he does to a powerful member 
of the House of Commons, for a good press is 
rather to be desired than an admiring legisla- 
tive body. It enables a statesman to address 
a constituency of forty or one hundred millions 
and to hold an informal but effective referen- 
dum on a policy that he desires to put into 
operation. The fact that executives are now 
able to consult the whole electorate so ex- 
peditiously has given representative govern- 
ment a new orientation. Its implications are 
not yet perfectly clear, but certain it is that 
they will be serious. It may even be argued 
with some force that popular illiteracy is the 
basis of popular representation—that is, the 
delegation of legislative power—and that there 
is now required a more direct working of public 
opinion than parliamentary systems are able to 
afford. At all events, legislatures have suf- 
fered a marked decline of their influence; 
political discussion has been shifted from them 
to the daily press. 

Before the day of the popular press, there was 
political discussion outside of Parliament. It 
was conducted almost exclusively by the pam- 
phlet. The political pamphlet had an im- 
mediate purpose: it was designed to influence 
opinion to a particular solution. To be effec- 
tive, it had to appeal to the ordinary man as 
well as to the specialist, and it required an 
extensive and rapid circulation. Reforms in 

politics can come only through understanding 
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and controversy, and when the communica- 
tion of intelligence was delayed and difficult, 
the pamphlet had great importance. It fell 
into abeyance for two reasons: the growth of : 
the press, and the increasing complexity of the q 
problems that confronted statesmen. News- 
papers supplanted the pamphlet and, almost at 
the same time, the newspapers became inade- 
quate for that detailed discussion required by 
the difficulty of modern political issues.- The 
modern pamphlet is a livre de circonstance; 
bound volumes are now issued to influence 1 
public opinion to particular solutions. i 
Thus, in recent years, every great political 
problem has given rise to a flood of literature 
that has been dignified by bound covers. Dur- : 
ing the war it was said that everyone who 4 
could spell Treitschke and had a bad temper 
wrote a book on some phase of the struggle. 
We have had a similar stream from soldiers, 
literary men, correspondents, socialists, and 
governesses dealing with the experiments in 
Russia. And now the economists and business 
men are devoting their attention to the eco- 
nomic problems created by the war and the 
peace treaties and bound up in the reconstruc- 
tion of Europe. It is a discussion which is 
much too elaborate to be carried on in the daily 
press. Legislatures have not the specialized 
knowledge to devote helpful attention to it 
even if their educative function had not now 
fallen sadly into abeyance. The chief need 
is for facts, and then, on the basis of the facts, 
proposals by men whose judgment is likely 
to be sound. And since European reconstruc- 
tion will require sacrifices (at least on paper) 
by the more stable nations, including the 
United States, a good deal of education is 
necessary. Electorates not versed in economics 
will be reluctant to sanction the exchange of 
definite things that are worthless for the hope 
of indefinite gains inthefuture. The American 
electorate in particular needs a great deal of 
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education on the intimate connection between 
unsound finance in Europe and the industrial 
depression in the United States. 


ECONOMIC QUESTIONS 


HERE are a number of important and 

interesting books that deal with the pro- 
visions of the Peace Treaty itself rather than 
with its economic aftermath. Dr. Isaiah 
Bowman’s “The New World: Problems in 
Political Geography” contains much informa- 
tion that is presupposed by the writers on 
European economics. Here is a very clear 
discussion of the political, social, racial, and 
economic questions involved in the settlements 
of the peace treaties, accompanied by a re- 
markable series of maps. Mr. Bernard M. 
Baruch, economic adviser to the American 
Commission to Negotiate the Peace, has writ- 
ten a full account of the attitude of the United 
States at Paris—“ The Making of the Repara- 
tion and Economic Sections of the Treaty.” 
The book is a useful antidote to Mr. Maynard 
Keynes’s “The Economic Consequences of the 
Peace” which has probably been the most in- 
fluential political pamphlet of modern times. 
Controversy over the accuracy of its purple 
patches dealing with the personalities of the 
Conference has detracted some attention from 
the fact that the main argument of the book is 
unanswerable: the reparation clauses of the 
Treaty are unenforceable—an argument which 
Mr. Keynes himself, however, did not support 
at Paris, when it was urged upon him by Mr. 
Baruch and other American economic advisers. 
“What Really Happened at Paris’’, a volume of 
addresses edited by Colonel House and Profes- 
sor Seymour, contains an interesting chapter by 
Mr. Lamont on “ Reparations’’, but as a whole 
the addresses express a too smug satisfaction 
of experts who look on their work and find it 
good. André Tardieu’s apologia is called “The 
Truth about the Treaty,” but two Americans— 
John F. Bass and Harold G. Moulton—in a 
volume which is packed with facts scientifically 
ascertained and presented, ‘‘America and the 
Balance Sheet of Europe’, show clearly that 
Tardieu’s estimate of Germany’s ability to 
pay is based on an unconscious juggling of the 
figures. The expert accountant and economist 
have no difficulty in correcting the statesman. 
Economic reconstruction, however, rather than 
the question of responsibility for the collapse 
or facts as to the present state of Europe, is the 
theme of two recent writers who probably merit 
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the closest attention at the present time. -They 
are an American financier and an English 
economist, Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip and Mr. 
Maynard Keynes. Their books are both short 
and eminently readable, “What Next in 
Europe?” and “A Revision of the Treaty.” 

Mr. Vanderlip’s book is based on observa- 
tions during several months of travel in Europe 
and on conversations with the most prominent 
European statesmen. The author writes as a 
practical financier, and the picture he gives is 
vivid and convincing. “It has long been my 
belief,’”’ he says, “that~most of the troubles 
of modern civilization have come from what 
may be termed economic illiteracy. If the 
world could be brought to a better knowledge 
of a few economic truths, the decisions made by 
individuals, by corporations, or by nations 
would be infinitely sounder. Civilization would 
rest on a firmer basis.” It is a practical pro- 
gramme of rehabilitation that Mr. Vanderlip 
is primarily concerned with, and he does not 
bother much with the question of the justice 
of the settlement, although he makes no effort 
to conceal his views. He heads one chapter 
“The Poison Treaties of Paris’? and declares 
that they “were conceived in hatred and 
nalice” and “have created economic situations 
which must be altered or whole peoples must 
economically perish.” The evils that flow 
from them “are injuring Europe more seriously 
than did the war itself.’”’ But the bulk of the 
book is devoted to two important constructive 
proposals. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A WAY OUT 


HE first is to create a Gold Reserve Bank 

for the United States of Europe, modelled 
on the American Federal Reserve System. Mr. 
Vanderlip suggests that the European bank 
should be organized through some international 
body like the League of Nations with a capital 
of a billion dollars paid in in gold. The bulk 
of this, presumably, would have to be furnished 
by investors in the United States. In all of the 
European countries, Gold Reserve National 
Banks should be organized under special legis- 
lative acts, their capital to be subscribed out 
of the funds of the Gold Reserve Bank of the 
United States of Europe. Each Gold Reserve 
National Bank would deal solely with incorpo- 
rated commercial banks and not with individ- 
uals; it would receive deposits and make loans 
against short term commercial paper under 
strict conditions as to the solvency of the banks 
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and the character of the transactions. The Gold 
Reserve Bank of the United States of Europe 
would have the power to issue circulating notes 
and to advance them to the national banks 
against deposits of gold or of gold and endorsed 
paper. In the details of his scheme Mr. Van- 
derlip seeks to guard against the control of the 
banks by the financial interests owning the 
stock and to avoid contests between govern- 
ments or individuals to secure a preponderating 
influence. This is Mr. Vanderlip’s proposal 
for the stabilization of currencies; or at least for 
making possible commercial transactions by 
international financial coGperation. A joint 
monetary system would be established to dis- 
place the broken down national systems and to 
permit international trade to be carried on in 
spite of depreciated national currencies. Mr. 
Vanderlip recognizes the objection that the 
old, bad money may drive out of circulation the 
new, good money (Gresham’s Law), but he does 
not think this danger serious. He is not dog- 
matic on the details of his plan, but he is firm 
in believing that progress is possible only 
through some supra-national monetary agency. 

Mr. Vanderlip’s other proposal is with re- 
spect to the debt. He does not discuss the 
inter-allied debts. Those, he says, were little 
more than convenient war bookkeeping. The 
debts due the United States from the Allies 
stand on a different basis. There was at the 
time no suggestion that they should be regarded 
as part of our contribution. Payment is at 
present impossible, and if it were possible, the 
consequences would be serious. Even the 
receipt of half a billion dollars a year in interest 
would have a very serious effect on our indus- 
trial situation, for the interest could be paid 
only in goods, and an influx of foreign goods 
would prevent the recovery of American in- 
dustry. Mr. Vanderlip would have America 
make a grand gesture in international relation- 
ships. He would like to see every dollar that 
can be paid to us by our debtors for years to 
come devoted to the rehabilitation of European 
civilization. Payments to us would be made 
in terms of credits established by our debtor 
nations within themselves. Two hundred and 
fifty million dollars, for example, invested in 
hydro-electric development in Italy and Aus- 
tria would enable those countries to make a 
saving in coal imports that would materially 
help them to balance their foreign trade. Grain 
elevators in Eastern Europe would make an 
enormous difference in food productivity there. 
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Much further discussion will be necessary 
before cancellation will be an issue of practical 
politics in the United States. It is undeniable 
that payment now is impossible, and that if it 
were possible it would be fatal to American 
prosperity. What sort of action should be 
taken in cancelling or refunding; what degree 
of recovery or change of policy in Europe should 
be insisted upon as its prerequisite—these are 
matters that will have to be settled in the fu- 
ture. For the present, European recovery 
can be discussed without settling the question 
of the debt to the United States, and that is 
the task to which Mr. Keynes addresses him- 
self. He hopes that America will join Great 
Britain in general cancellation, but his plan is 
possible without the codperation of the United 
States. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DEBT CANCELLATION 


N MR. KEYNES’S book, economics is not 

the “dismal science” that Carlyle called it. 
It contains a very clear outline of just what was 
done at the conferences following the signature 
of the Treaty. The decisions of San Remo, 
Hythe, Boulogne, Brussels, Spa, and London 
are set forth. It is a very involved story, this 
gradual reduction of an impossible. indemnity. 
The physicians knew that it was too large, but 
they could not decide on the proper method 
of treatment. Mr. Keynes argues once more 
than pensions should not have been included; 
that the Allies were bound by the Armistice 
agreements not to include them, and he ex- 
amines the claims for reconstruction of the 
French devastated areas. His conclusion is 
that the 138 milliard gold marks fixed by the 
Reparation Commission should be reduced to 
36 milliards, a sum to which he believes the 
Allies are entitled and which Germany could 
pay. The principal sharers. in this would be 
France, 18 milliards, the British Empire, 11 
milliards, and Belgium, 3 milliards. Mr. 
Keynes proposes that the British Empire should 
waive its claims, with the exception of one 
milliard which should be made available for 
the reconstruction of Poland and Austria. 
Germany should discharge its obligations by 
the annual payment. of five per cent. interest 
and a one per cent. sinking fund over a period 
of thirty years.° Great Britain, “and if possi- 
ble America, too,’ should cancel all the debts 
owing to them from the governments of 
Europe. 
Mr. Keynes argues that France would be 
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decidedly the gainer from such an arrange- 
ment. He thinks that the payments by Ger- 
many are not so large that in order to make 
them there would have to be such fierce com- 
petition in exports as to interfere with English 
or American industry. This bare outline of his 
proposal however, does less than justice to his 
discussion. He takes up the tangled threads 
of international trade; the German coal and 
shipping deliveries and their effect on English 
industry; the madness of expecting Germany to 
export enough to pay without serious disloca- 
tion of English business, and the impossibility 
of America’s collecting the debts due her, and 
weaves them into a fascinating fabric. 

But Keynes’s programme is largely negative. 
He wants to get rid of shackles, simplify situa- 
tions, and cancel futile but injurious entangle- 
ments. At present every European State is 
faced by impossible obligations. Mr. Keynes 
is concerned only with setting a possible prob- 
lem to finance ministers of Europe, so that they 
may stop the printing presses and strive for 
national solvency. He has done this in a book 
of absorbing interest and great polemical power. 


SOCIALISTIC TENDENCIES 


HERE is one further matter that has a 

significance somewhat broader than the 
immediate economic restoration of Europe. 
Since the close of the war there has been an 
intense reaction against the continuance of 
the various state controls that were used for the 
more effective prosecution of the struggle. The 
fact is, however, that during the war, England 
France, and the United States were socialist 
countries by common consent. They will find 
it difficult to restore the pre-war individualist 
economy; the tendency will be for the same 
emergency expedients to be resorted to when 
the menace is not that of a foreign enemy but 
a wasteful economic system whose distributive 
justice is objected to. From an ethical stand- 
point, moreover, the war and the Peace Treaty 
presented private property in a new light. The 
Communist State, saying to the citizen, “ You 
must work and surrender your property or 
you will have no vote” may argue that it asks 
less than a State which has conscripted its 
soldiers. For masses of workingmen,. con- 
scription may be said to have answered the 
ethical problem involved in the confiscation of 
capital. And if it seemed a justifiable ex- 
pedient for States to pay their war debts in 
irredeemable paper and by inflation to deprive 
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bondholders of a large percentage of their 
property, it will be argued that a State may in 
the same way find money for its social experi- 
ments. Adequate attention, furthermore, has 
not been paid to the fact that the peace treat- 
ies themselves prevent a return to pre-war 
economy and continue state control. They 
make nationalization compulsory in the enemy 
States and they provide for the confiscation of 
private enemy property in allied countries or in 
territories taken from Germany in case of de- 
fault on the reparation payments. As con- 
servative an organ as the English Quarterly 
Review has asked how, if the Allied Govern- 
ments do this, “can private wealth at home 
complain if a Labor government proposes to 
confiscate private property in any business 
which it thinks suitable for ‘nationalization’?”’ 
It is to questions such as these that Mr. Nor- 
man Angell directs attention in his book “The 
Fruits of Victory.”” They are questions that 
are matters of current politics in the new States 
of Europe. These political children of the 
peace treaties have all adopted new constitu- 
tions; but, as Lord Morley once remarked 
pessimistically, forms of government are not so 
important as what the governments do and 
the forces behind them. “Forms are only im- 
portant as they leave liberty and law to awaken 
and control the energies of the individual man, 
while at the same time giving its best chance to 
the common good.” It is with this “common 
good”’ that the new States are chiefly concerned, 
and the legislation that they have passed deal- 
ing with the land and industry is such that, at 
the moment, “common good” may almost be 
written “common goods.” 

The restoration of Europe is, of course, a 
problem of politics as well as of economics. A 
recent book by an Italian statesman, who be- 
came Premier after the Versailles Treaty, but 
who is familiar with its negotiation, is Francesco 
Nitti’s “ Peaceless Europe.” It is perhaps the 
best book on the present political situation in 
Europe. He gives ample support to Mr. Van- 
derlip’s view that the mutilation of Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, and Bulgaria for the enrich- 
ment of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, 
and Rumania is political and economic sab- 
otage. This attitude, however, is vigorously 
controverted by Professor A. E. Zimmern’s 
“Europe in Convalescence.” The latter be- 
lieves that Europe is on the road to recovery; 
that it does not need much assistance of the 
sort that Mr. Vanderlip’s Gold Reserve Banks 
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could afford. Professor Zimmern is strongly 
in favor of eliminating pensions from the repa- 
rations bill, but he considers political questions 
to be of chief importance. An Anglo-French 
Alliance, continued military control of Ger- 
many, and a British Navy always equal to the 
task of blockading Germany—these seem to 
him indispensable to give France that feeling 
of security which will permit her to change 
her policy and encourage European recovery. 
France must not be blamed for the crimes that 
have been committed in the name of peace. 
Her trouble is psychological but understand- 
able. This point of view will find a good deal 
of support in the United States, but most of the 
experts are firmly of the opinion that progress 


‘ is possible only if there is agreement on some 


constructive proposal. 
LLOYD GEORGE ON GERMANY 


NE very interesting feature of Signor 
Nitti’s book is a memorandum of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s, presented to the Supreme 
Council on March 25, 1919, shortly before he 
signed the Treaty. The memorandum is 
peculiar and pathetic, and it adds one more to 
the many facets that Mr. Lloyd George presents 
to a sometimes admiring, sometimes detesting, 
but always wondering, world. ‘If Germany,” 
he wrote, “has been unjustly treated in the 
peace, she will find means of exacting retribu- 
tion.” There must be left “no causes of ex- 
asperation constantly stirring up the spirit of 
patriotism, of justice” in order to secure redress. 
Once Germany accepts our terms, we must 
“open to her the raw materials and markets 
of the world on equal terms with ourselves and 
do everything possible to enable the German 
people to get upon their legs again.” “We 
cannot both cripple her and expect her to pay.” 
How many “ifs” this memorandum suggests! 
If Mr. Lloyd George had only preached this 
idealism and sound economics in his election 
campaign; zf he had only followed it when he 
was drawing up the terms of peace; if he had 
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only worked more with President Wilson—the 
problem of reparations might have been settled 
and some arrangement might have been made 
for the stablization of exchanges and the provi- 
sion of credits to replenish raw materials and 
begin industrial activity. 

The story is told that in Paris one of the 
English experts objected to the size of the in- 
demnity because it could not be collected. 
“My dear fellow,” Mr. Lloyd George is re- 
ported to have replied, “if the election had gone 
on another fortnight, it would have had to be 
fifty thousand millions.”’ Statesmen with the 
best of intentions—as Mr. Lloyd George's 
memorandum would seem to show—are fre- 
quently not their own masters. It is better for 
their intentions if the statesmen have not 
debauched their electorates as Mr. Lloyd 
George deliberately debauched his by promis- 
ing them things that he knew were impossible. 
Critics of democracy frequently say that peo- 
ples have as good governments as they deserve, 
but it is just as true to say that governments 
have as good electorates as they deserve. If 
statesmen desire to follow the experts and 
take the wisest course, they must be careful to 
educate and not to pervert the electorates. 

Political progress, unfortunately, is limited 
by the ignorance and prejudices of the people 
and those whom they select to govern them. 
The question, too frequently, is not what is 
ideally best, but what is practically possible. 
It is the task of statesmanship to make the 
two coincide, but the economist or financier in 
arguing as an expert must always remember— 
Mr. Keynes forgot it in his book on “The 
Economic Consequences of the Peace Treaty”’ 
—that politics is a matter of the second best 
because it is conditioned by the shifting con- 
stituents of human nature. What is done with 


regard to reparations, the debts, and depre- 
ciated currencies will not be what the eco- 
nomists think is wisest, but what the states- 
men think will be accepted and leave them in 
office. 
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XI. ‘‘PEACE WITHOUT VICTORY” 


The Unsuccessful Effort Made by the Ambassador to Get the President 


to Delete the Unfortunate ‘“‘ Peace Without Victory’ Expression from His 
Address of January 22, 1917. ‘The Effect of the Speech on British Opinion. 
The Efforts of the British to Prevent Adverse Newspaper Comment, 
and the Personal Expression of Opinion by Important British Officials 


The impression which President Wilson’s peace-maneuvres of December, 1016, 
and January, 10917, produced in Great Britain, is revealed for the first time in 
this instalment of the Page Biography. The almost pathetic dependence which 
Great Britain placed upon the United States is also made plain. So anxious 
was the Government not to offend the American people that the newspapers were 
forbidden to comment unfavorably upon what were generally regarded in all circles 
as the President's statement that Germany and Great Britain were upon the same 
moral level, and even the despatches which the Associated Press was permitted to 
transmit to the United States were carefully blue-penciled by the Foreign Office 
The instalment also contains the story of an important interview with Lord Rob- 
eri Cecil, acting Foreign Secretary, in which he declared that the entrance of the 
United States into ihe war would decide whether civilization was to survive or be 
destroyed —THE Epitors. 

Copyrighted in the United States, Great Britain, Newfoundland, and other countries by Doubleday, Page & Co., 1922 


here has confirmed me in our previous conclu- 
sions—that if we can carry the load until 
March 4th, midnight, we shall be grateful that 
we have pulled through.” 

Soon after President Wilson’s reélection, 
therefore, Page sent his resignation to Wash- 
ington. The above quotation shows that he 


F ONE thing I am sure,” Page 
wrote to his wife from Washing- 
ton, while waiting to see Presi- 
dent Wilson. “We wish to come 
home March 4th at midnight and 

to go about our proper business. There’s noth- 
ing here that I would for the world be mixed up 


with. As soon as I can escape with dignity I 
shall make my bow and exit. But | 
am not unhappy nor hopeless for the long run. 
They'll find out the truth some day paying, I 
fear, a heavy penalty for delay. But the visit 


intended this to be more than a “courtesy res- 
ignation,” a term traditionally applied to the 
kind of leave-takings which Ambassadors 
usually send on the formation of a new admin- 
istration, or at the beginning of a new Presiden- 














tial term, for the purpose of giving the Pres- 
ident the opportunity of reorganizing his official 
family. Page believed that his work in Lon- 
don had been finished, that he had done every- 
- thing in his power to make Mr. Wilson see 
the situation in its true light and that he had 
not succeeded. He therefore wished to give 
up his post and come home. This explains 
the fact that his resignation did not consist 
of the half dozen perfunctory lines which 
most diplomatic officers find sufficient on such 
an occasion, but took the form of a review 
of the reasons why the United States should 
align itself on the side of the Allies. 


To the President 


London, November 24, 1916. 
DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: 

We have all known for many years that 
the rich and populous and organized states 
in which the big cities are do not constitute 
the political United States. But, I confess, 
] hardly expected so soon to see this fact 
proclaimed at the ballot-box. To me that’s 
the surprise of the election. And your pop- 


ular majority as well as your clear majority . 


in the Electoral College is a great personal 
triumph for you. And you have remade the 
ancient and demoralized Democratic party. 
Four years ago it consisted of a protest and of 
the wreck wrought by Mr. Bryan’s long 
captaincy. This rebirth, with a popular ma- 
jority, is an historical achievement—of your 
own. 

You have relaid the foundation and reset 
the pillars of a party that may enjoy a long 
supremacy for domestic reasons. Now, if 
you will permit me to say so, from my some- 
what distant view (four years make a long 
period of absence) the big party task is to 
build up a clearer and more positive foreign 
policy. We are in the world and we’ve got 
to choose what active part we shall play in 
it—I fear rather quickly. I have the con- 
viction, as you know, that this whole round 
globe now hangs as a ripe apple for our pluck- 
ing, if we use the right ladder while the chance 
lasts. I do not mean that we want or could 
get the apple for ourselves, but that we can 
see to it that it is put to proper uses. What 
we have to do, in my judgment, is to go back to 
our political fathers for our clue. If my 
long-time memory be good, they were sure 
that their establishment of a great free Re- 
public would soon be imitated by European 
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peoples—that democracies would take the 
place of autocracies in all so-called civilized 
countries; for that was the form that the fight 
took in their day against organized Privilege. 
But for one reason or another—in our life- 
time partly because we chose so completely 
to isolate ourselves—the democratic idea 
took root in Europe with disappointing slow- 
ness. It is, for instance, now perhaps for the 
first time, in a thorough-going way, within 
sight in this Kingdom. The dream of the 
American Fathers, therefore, is not yet come 
true. They fought against organized Privilege 
exerted from over the sea. In principle it is 
the same fight that we have made, in our 
domestic field, during recent decades. Now 
the same fight has come on a far larger scale 
than men ever dreamed of before. 

It isn’t, therefore, for merely doctrinal 
reasons that we are concerned for the spread 
of democracy now merely because a democracy 
is the only scheme of organization yet wrought 
out that keeps the door of opportunity open 
and invites all men to their fullest develop- 
ment. But we are interested in it because 
under no other system can the world be made 
an even reasonably safe place to live in. For 
only autocracies wage aggressive wars. Ag- 
gressive autocracies, especially military auto- 
cracies, must be softened down by peace (and 
they have never been so softened) or destroyed 
by war. The All-Highest doctrine of Ger- 
many to-day is the same as the Taxation- 
without-Representation of George I1!—only 
more virulent, stronger, and further-reaching. 
Only by its end can the German people re- 
cover and build-up their character and take 
the permanent place in the world that they 
—thus changed—will be entitled to. They 
will either reduce Europe to the vassalage of a 
military autocracy, which may then overrun 
the whole world or drench it in blood, or they 
must through stages of Liberalism work 
their way toward some approach to a democ- 
racy; and there is no doubt which event is 
impending. The Liberal idea will win this 
struggle, and Europe will be out of danger of 
a general assault on free institutions till some 
other autocracy which has a military caste 
try the same Napoleonic game. The defeat 
of Germany, therefore, will make for the spread 
of the doctrine of our Fathers and our doctrine 
yet. 
An interesting book might be made of 
concrete evidences of the natural antipathy 
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that the present German autocracy has for 
successful democracy and hence for us. A 
new instance has just come to me. My son, 
Arthur, who succeeded to most of my activi- 
ties at home, has been over here for a month 
and he has just come from a visit to France. 
In Paris he had a long conversation with Del- 
cassé, who told him that the Kaiser himself 
once made a proposal to him to join in pro- 
ducing “the complete isolation” of the United 
States. What the Kaiser meant was that if 
the Great Powers of Europe would hold off, 
he would put the Monroe Doctrine to the 
test and smash it. 

The great tide of the world will, by reason 
of the war, now flow toward democracy— 
at present, alas! a tide of blood. For a cen- 
tury democracies and Liberal governments 
have kept themselves too much isolated, 
trusting prematurely and too simply to inter- 
national law and treaties and Hague con- 
ventions. These things have never been 
respected, except as “springes to catch wood- 
cock,” where the Divine Right held sway. 
The outgrowing or the overthrow of the 
Divine Right is a condition precedent to the 
effectiveness of international law and treaties. 

It has seemed to me, looking at the subject 
only with reference to our country’s duty 
and safety, that somehow and at some early 
time our championship of democracy must 
lead us to re-declare our faith and to show 
that we believe in our historic creed. Then 
we may escape falling away from the Liberal 
forces of the Old World and escape the sus- 
picion of indifference to the great scheme of 
government which was set up by our Fathers’ 
giving their blood for it. | see no other 
way for us to take the best and biggest op- 
portunity that has ever come to prove true to 
our faith as well as to secure our own safety 
and the safety of the world. Only some sort 
of active and open identification with the Allies 
can put us in effective protest against the 
assassins of the Armenians and the assassins 
of Belgium, Poland, and Serbia, and in a 
friendly attitude to the German people them- 
selves, as distinguished from their military 
rulers. This is the attitude surely that our 
Fathers would have wished us to take—and 
would have expected us to take—and that our 
children will be proud of us for taking; for it 
is our proper historic attitude, whether looked 
at from the past or looked back at from the 
future. There can be no historic approval of 
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neutrality for years, while the world is bleed- 
ing to death. 

The complete severance of relations, dip- 
lomatic at first and later possibly economic 
as well, with the Turks and the Germans, 
would probably not cost us a man in battle 
nor any considerable treasure; for the moral 
effect of withdrawing even our formal approval 
of their conduct—at least our passive ac- 
quiescence—would be that the Germans 
would see that practically all the Liberal 
world stands against their system, and the 
war would end before we should need to or 
could put an army in the field. The Liberal 
Germans are themselves beginning to see that 
it is not they but the German system that is 
the object of attack because it is the dangerous 
thing in the world. Maximilian Harden pre- 
sents this view in his Berlin paper. He 
says in effect that Germany must get rid of 
its predatory feudalism. That was all that 
was the matter with George II]. 

Among the practical results of such action 
by us would, | believe, be the following: 

1. The early ending of the war and the 
saving of, perhaps, millions of lives and of 
incalculable treasure; 

2. The establishment in Germany of some 
form of more liberal government; 

3. A league to enforce peace, ready-made, 
under our guidance—i.e. the Allies and our- 
selves; 

4. The sympathetic codperation and the 
moral force of every Allied government in 
dealing with Mexico; 

5. The acceptance—and even documen- 
tary approval, of every Allied government of 
the Monroe Doctrine; 

6. The warding off and no doubt the 
final prevention of danger from Japan, and, 
most of all, the impressive and memorable 
spectacle of our Great Democracy thus put- 
ting an end to this colossal crime, merely from 
the impulse and necessity to keep our ideals and 
to lead the world right on. We should do for 
Europe on a large scale essentially what we did 
for Cuba on a small scale and thereby usher in 
a new era in human history. 

1 write thus freely, Mr. President, because 
at no time can | write in any other way and 
because I am sure that all these things can 
quickly be brought to pass under your strong 
leadership. The United States would stand, 
as no other nation has ever stood in the world— 
predominant and unselfish—on the highest 














ideals ever reached in human government. 
It is a vision as splendid as the Holy Grail. 
Nor have | a shadow of doubt of the eager and 
faithful following of our people, who would 
thereby reéstablish once for all our weakened 
nationality. We are made of the stuff that 
our Fathers were made of. 

And | write this now for the additional reason 
that | am within sight of the early end of my 
service here. When you called me I ans- 
wered, not only because you did me great honor 
and laid a definite patriotic duty on me, but 
because also of my personal loyalty to you 
and my pride in helping forward the great 
principles in which we both believe. But 
| understood then (and I am sure the subject 
lay in your mind in the same way), that my 
service would be for four years at the most. 
| made all my arrangements, professional 
and domestic, on this supposition. I shall, 
therefore, be ready to lay down my work here 
on March 4th or as soon thereafter as meets 
your pleasure. 

| am more than proud of the confidence that 
you have shown in me. To it I am indebted 
for the opportunity I have had to give such 
public service to my country as I could as 
well as for the most profitable experience of 
my life. A proper and sympathetic under- 
standing between the two English-speaking 
worlds seems to me the most important duty 
of far-seeing men in either country. It has 
taken such a profound hold on me that | 
shall, in whatever way I can, work for its 
complete realization as long as I can work for 
anything. 

[ am, Mr. President, most faithfully and 
gratefully yours, 

WALTER H. Pace. 


This letter was written at a time when 
President Wilson was exerting his best ener- 
gies to bring about peace The Presidential 
campaign had caused him to postpone these 
efforts, for he believed that neither Germany 
nor Great’ Britain could take seriously the 
activities of a President whose own political 
position was insecure. At the time Page’s 
letter was received, the President was thinking 
only of a peace based upon a stalemate; it was 
then his apparent conviction that both sides to 
the struggle were about equally in the wrong 
and that a decisive victory of either would 
not be a good thing for the world. Yet it 
is interesting to compare this letter with the 
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famous speech which the President made six 
months afterward when he asked Congress to 
declare the existence of a state of war with Ger- 
many. Practically all the important reasons 
which Mr. Wilson then advanced for this de- 
claration are found in Page’s letter of the pre- 
ceding November. That autocracies are a 
constant menace to world peace, that the 
United States owes it to its democratic tradi- 
tions to take up arms against the enemy of free 
government, that, in doing this, it was not 
making war upon the German people, but upon 
its imperialistic masters—these were the argu- 
ments which Page laid before the President in 
his letter of resignation and these were the lead- 
ing ideas in Wilson’s address of April 2nd. 
There are even sentences in Page’s communi- 
cation which seem to foreshadow Mr. Wilson’s 
assertion that “The world must be made safe 
for democracy.” It is impossible to read this 
letter and conclude that Page’s correspondence, 
irritating as in its later phases it may have been, 
did not strongly influence Mr. Wilson in his 
thinking. 

On one point, indeed, Colonel House after- 
ward called the Ambassador to account. 
When America was preparing to raise armies 
by the millions and to spend its treasure by 
the billions, he reminded Page of his statement 
that the severance of diplomatic relations 
“would probably not cost us a man in battle 
nor any considerable treasure.’’ Page’s state- 
ment in this November letter merely reiterated 
a conviction which for more than a year he 
had been forcing upon the President and 
Colonel House—that the dismissal of Bern- 
storff would not necessarily imply war with 
Germany, but that it would in itself be enough 
to bring the war to an end. On this point 
Page never changed his mind, as is evident 
from the letter which he wrote to Colonel 
House when this matter was called to his 
attention: 


To Edward M. House 


London, June 29, 1917. 
My pDEAR House: 

I never put any particular value on my own 
prophecies nor on anybody else’s. I have 
therefore no pride as a prophet. Yet I do 
think that I hit it off accurately a year or a 
year-and-half ago when | said that we could 
then have ended the war without any ap- 
preciable cost. And these are my reasons: 

If we had then come in and absolutely 
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prevented supplies from reaching Germany, 
as we are now about to do, the war would 
then have been much sooner ended than it 
can now be ended: 

(1) Our supplies enabled her to go on. 

(2) She got time in this way to build 
her great submarine fleet. She went at it the 
day she promised the President to reform. 

(3) She got time and strength to overrun 
Rumania whence she got food and oil; and con- 
tinues to get it. 

(4) During this time Russia fell down as 
a military force and gave her more time, 
more armies for France, and more supplies. 
Russian guns have been sold to the Germans. 

If a year and a half ago we had starved her 
out, it would have been before any of these 
things happened. This delay is what will cost 
us millions of men and billions of money. 

And it cost us one thing more. During the 
neutrality period we were as eager to get goods 
to the little neutral states which were in large 
measure undoubtedly bound to Germany as 
we are now eager to keep them out. Grey, 
who was and is our best friend, and who was 
unwilling to quarrel with us more than he 
was obliged to, was thrown out of office and 
his career ended because the blockade, owing 
to his consideration for us, was not tight 
enough. Our delay caused his fall. 

But most of all, it gave the Germans time 
(and to some extent material) to build their 
present fleet of submarines. They were at 
work on them all the while and according to 
the best opinion here they continue to build 
them faster than the British destroy them; 
and the submarines are destroying more mer- 
chant ships than all the shipbuilding docks of 
all the world are now turning out. This is 
the most serious aspect of the war—by far 
the most serious. I am trying to get our 
Government to send over hundreds of im- 
provised destroyers—armed tugs, yachts, etc., 
etc. Admiral Sims and the British Admiralty 
have fears that unless such help come the 
full fruits of the war may never be gathered 
by the Allies—that some sort of a compromise 
peace may have to be made. 

It is, therefore, true that the year and a 
half we waited after the Lusitania will prove 
to be the most costly year and a half in our 
history; and, for once at least, my old prophecy 
was quite a good guess. But that- water 
has flowed over the dam and it is worth men- 
tioning now only because you challenged me. 
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That part of Page’s letter which refers to his 
retirement had a curious history. It was prac- 
tically a resignation and therefore called for an 
immediate reply, but Mr. Wilson did not even 
acknowledge its receipt. For two months the 
Ambassador was left in the dark as to the atti- 
tude of Washington. Finally, in the latter 
part of January, 1917, Page wrote urgently to 
Mr. Lansing, asking him to bring the matter 
to the President’s attention. On February 5, 
1917, Mr. Lansing’s reply was received. “The 
President,”’ he said, “under extreme pressure 
of the present situation, has been unable to 
consider your communication in regard to your 
resignation. He desires me to inform you that 
he hopes that, at the present time, you will not 
press to be relieved from service; that he real- 
izes that he is asking you to make a personal 
sacrifice, but he believes that you will appre- 
ciate the importance, in the crisis which has 
developed, that no change should be made. | 
hardly need to add my personal hope that you 
will put aside any thought of resigning your 
post for the present.” 

At this time, of course, any idea of retiring 
was out of the question. The President had 
dismissed Bernstorff and there was every likeli- 
hood that the country would soon be at war. 
Page would have regarded his retirement at 
this crisis as little less than the desertion of his 
post. Moreover, since Mr. Wilson had adopted 
the policy which the Ambassador had been 
urging for nearly. two years, and sent Bernstorff 
home, any logical excuse that may have existed 
for his resignation existed no longer. Mr. 
Wilson had now adopted a course which Page 
could enthusiastically support. 

“| am happy to serve here at any sacrifice” 
—such was his reply to Mr. Lansing—“ until 
after the end of the war and | am making my 
arrangements to stay for this period.” 

The months that intervened between the 
Presidential election and the declaration of 
war were especially difficult for the American 
Embassy in London. Page had informed the 
President, in the course of his interview of 
September 22nd, how unfavorably Great Brit- 
ain regarded his efforts in the direction of peace; 
he had in fact delivered what was a message 
from the Foreign Office that any Presidential 
attempt to “mediate” would be rejected 
by the Allies. Yet his earnest representation 
on this point had produced no effect upon Mr. 
Wilson. The pressure which Germany was 
bringing to bear upon Washington was ap- 

















parently irresistible. Count Bernstorff’s mem- - 


oirs, with their accompanying documents, 
have revealed the intensity of the German 
efforts during this period; the most startling 
fact revealed by the German Ambassador 
is that the Kaiser, on October oth, notified 
the President, almost in so many words, that, 
unless he promptly moved in the direction 
of peace, the German Government “would 
be forced to regain the freedom of action 
which it has reserved to itself in the note of 
May 4th last.” It is unlikely that the an- 
nals of diplomacy contain many documents 
so cool and insolent as this one. It was a 
notification from the Kaiser to the President 
that the so-called “Sussex pledge” was not 
regarded as an unconditional one by the Im- 
perial Government; that it was given merely 
to furnish Mr. Wilson an opportunity to bring 
the war to an end; and that unless the Presi- 
dential attempt to accomplish this were suc- 
cessful, there would be a resumption of the 
indiscriminate submarine campaign. The cur- 
ious developments of the next two months 
are now a familiar story. Possibly because 
the British Government had notified him, 
through Page, that his proffer of mediation 
would be unacceptable, Mr. Wilson moved 
cautiously and slowly, and Germany became 
impatient. The successful campaign against 
Rumania, resulting in the capture of Bucharest 
on December 6th, and the new vista which 
it opened to Germany of large food supplies, 
strengthened the Teutonic purpose. Perhaps 
Germany, with her characteristic lack of 
finesse, imagined that its own open efforts 
would lend emphasis to Mr. Wilson’s pacific 
exertions. At any rate on December 12, 
just as Mr. Wilson was preparing to launch 
his own campaign for mediation, Germany 
itself approached its enemies with a proposal 
for a peace conference. On this date Page, 
as the representative of Germany, called at the 
Foreign Office to deliver the large white 
envelope which contained the Kaiser’s “ peace 
proposal.” In delivering this to Lord Robert 
Cecil, who was acting as Foreign Secretary 
in the temporary absence of Mr. Balfour, 
Page emphasized the fact that the American 
Government entirely disassociated itself from 
its contents and that he was acting merely in 
his capacity of “German Ambassador.”” Two 


communications from Lord Robert to Sir Cecil y 


Spring-Rice, British Ambassador at Wash- 
1My Three Years in America, by Count Bernstorff, p. 294. 
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ington, tell the story and also reveal that it 
was almost impossible for Page, even when 
engaged in an official proceeding, to conceal 
his contempt for the whole enterprise: 


Lord R. Cecil to Sir C. Spring-Rice. 


Foreign Office. 
18 December, 1916. 
SIR, 

The American Ambassador came to see me 
this morning, and presented to me the Ger- 
man note containing what is called in it the 
“offer of peace.” He explained that he did 
so on instructions of his Government as rep- 
resenting the German Government, and not 
in any way as representing their own opinions. 
He also explained that the note must be re- 
garded as coming from the four Central Powers, 
and as being addressed to all the Entente 
Powers who were represented by the United 
States. 

He then read to me a telegram from his 
Government, but declined to leave me a copy 
of it. The first part of the telegram explained 
that the Government of the United States 
would deeply appreciate a confidential in- 
timation of the response to be made to the 
German note and that they would themselves 
have certain representations to make to the 
Entente Powers, to which they urgently 
begged the closest consideration. The tele- 
gram went on to explain that the Government 
of the United States had had it in mind for 
some time past to make such representations 
on behalf of neutral nations and humanity, 
and that it must not be thought that they 
were prompted by the Governments of the 
Central Powers. They wished us to under- 
stand that the note of the Central Powers 
created a good opportunity for making the 
American representations, but was not the 
cause of such representations being made. 

I replied that I could of course say nothing 
to him on such an important matter without 
consulting my colleagues. 

I am etc., 
RoBertT CECIL. 


Lord R. Cecil to Sir C. Spring-Rice. 


Foreign Office. 
19 December, 1916. 
SIR, 
The American Ambassador came to see me 
this afternoon. 
I asked him whether he could tell me why 
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his Government were anxious to have con- 
fidential information as to the nature of our 
response to the German peace note. 

He replied that he did not know, but he 
imagined it was to enable them to frame 
the representations of which he had spoken 
to me. 

1 then told him that we had asked the 
French to draft a reply, and that it would 
then be considered by the Allies, and in all 
probability an identic note would be pre- 
sented in answer to the German note. | 
thought it probable that we should express 
our view that it was impossible to deal with 
the German offer, since it contained no specific 
proposals. 

He said that he quite understood this, and 
that we should in fact reply that it was an 
offer “to buy a pig in a poke” which we were 
not prepared to accept. He added that he 
thought his Government would fully anticipate 
a reply in this sense, and he himself obviously 
approved it. 

Then, speaking quite seriously, he said that 
he had heard people in London treating the 
German offer with derision, but that no doubt 
the belligerent governments would treat it 
seriously. 

1 said that it was certainly a serious thing, 
and no doubt would be treated seriously. 

1 asked him if he knew what would be 
contained in the proposed representations 
from his Government. 

He said that he did not; but, as he under- 
stood that they were to be made to all the 
belligerents, he did not think that they could 
be much more than a pious aspiration for 
peace; since that was the only thing that 
was equally applicable to the Germans and 
to us. 

As he was leaving he suggested that the 
German note might be published in our press. 

] am, etc., 
ROBERT CECIL 


This so-called German “peace proposal”’ 
began with the statement that the war “had 
been forced” upon Germany, contained the 
usual reference to the military might of the 
Central Powers, and declared that the Father- 
land was fighting for “the honor and liberty 
of national evolution.” It is therefore not 
surprising that Lord Robert received it some- 
what sardonically, especially as the com- 
munication contained no specific proposals, 
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‘but merely a vague suggestion of “nego- 
tiations.” But another spectacular perform- 
ance now drove the German manceuvre out of 
everybody’s mind. That President Wilson 
resented this German interference with his 
own plans is well known; he did not drop them, 
however, but on December 18th, he sent his 
long-contemplated peace communication to 
all the warring Powers. His appeal took the 
form of asking that they state the objects for 
which they were fighting, the Presidential 
belief evidently being that, if they did this, 
a common meeting ground might possibly 
be found. The suggestion that the Allied 
war aims were not public property, despite 
the fact that British statesmen had been 
broadly proclaiming them for three years, 
caused a momentary irritation in England, 
but this was not a serious matter, especially 
as the British cabinet quickly saw that this 
request gave them a position of advantage over 
Germany, which had always refused to make 
public the terms on which it would end the 
war. The main substance in this Presidential 
approach, therefore, would have produced 
no ill-feeling; as usual, it was a few parenthet- 
ical phrases—phrases which were not essential 
to the main argument—which set the Allied 
countries seething with indignation. The Pres- 
ident, this section of his note ran, “takes the 
liberty of calling attention to the fact that the 
objects which the statesmen of the belligerents 
on both sides have in mind in this war are 
virtually the same, as stated in general terms 
to their own people and to the world. Each 
side desires to make the rights and privileges 
of weak peoples and small states as secure 
against aggression and denial in the future as 
the rights and privileges of the great and 
powerful states now at war.” This idea was 
elaborated in several sentences of a similar 
strain, the general purport of the whole passage 
being that there was little to choose between 
the combatants, inasmuch as both were ap- 
parently fighting for about the same things. 
Mr. Wilson’s purpose in this paragraph is 
not obscure; he was making his long expected 
appearance as a mediator, and he evidently 
believed that it was essential to this rdéle 
that he should not seem to be prejudiced in 
favor of either side, but should hold the 
balance equally between them. 

It is true that a minute reading indicates that 
Mr. Wilson was merely quoting, or attempt- 
ing to paraphrase, ‘the statements of the 
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leaders of both sides, but there is such a thing 
as quoting with approval, and no explanation 
could convince the British public that the ruler 
of the greatest neutral nation had not declared 
that the Allies and the Central Powers stood 
morally upon the same level. The popular 
indignation which this caused in Great Britain 
was so intense that it alarmed the British 
authorities. The publication of this note 
in the British press was withheld for several 
hours, in order to give the Government an 
opportunity to control the expression of 
editorial opinion; otherwise ‘it was feared that 
this would be so unrestrained in its bitterness 
that relations with the United States might 
be imperiled. The messages which the Lon- 
don correspondents were permitted to send 
to the United States were carefully censored 
for the same reason. The dispatch sent by the 
Associated Press was the product of a long 
struggle between the Foreign Office and its 
London correspondent. The representatives 
spent half an hour considering whether the 
American correspondents could cable their coun- 
try that the note had been received in England 
with “surprise and irritation.” After much 
discussion it was decided that “irritation” 
could not be used, and the message of the As- 
sociated Press, after undergoing this careful 
editing by the Foreign Office, was a weak and 
ridiculous description of the high state of ex- 
citement which prevailed in Great Britain. 
The fact that the British Foreign Office should 
take all this trouble over the expressions sent 
to American newspapers and should even spend 
half an hour debating whether a particular 
word should be used almost pathetically illus- 
trates the great care taken by the British 
Government not to influence American opinion 
against the Allies. 

The Government took the same precautions 
with their own press in England. When 
the note was finally released the Foreign 
Office explicitly directed the London news- 
papers to comment with the utmost caution 
and in no case to question the President’s sin- 
cerity. Most of them acquiesced in these in- 
structions by maintaining silence. There was 
only one London newspaper, the Westminster 
Gazette, which madeevena faint hearted attempt 
to explain away the President’s statement. 
From the first day of the war the British people 
had declared that President Wilson did not un- 
derstand the issues at stake; and they now de- 


clared that this note confirmed their worst 
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forebodings. The comments of the man-in-the- 
street were unprintable, but more serious than 
these was the impression which Mr. Wilson’s 
dubious remarks made upon those Englishmen 
who had always been especially friendly to the 
United States and who had even defended 
the President in previous crises. Lord Bryce, 
who had accepted philosophically the Presi- 
dential statement that the United States was 
not “concerned with the causes”’ of the war, 
could not regard so indulgently this latest 
judgment of Great Britain and Germany. 
“Bryce came to see me in a state of great 
depression,” wrote Page. “He has sent Mr. 
Wilson a personal letter on this matter.” 
Northcliffe commanded his newspapers, the 
Times and the Daily Mail, to discuss the note 
in a judicial spirit, but he himself told Mr. 
Page that “everybody is as mad as hell.” 
When some one attempted to discuss the 
Wilson note with Mr. Asquith, he brushed 
the subject away with a despairing gesture. 
“Don’t talk to me about it,” he said. “It 
is most disheartening.” But the one man in 
England who was perhaps the most affected 
was King George. A man who had attended 
luncheon at Buckingham Palace on December 
21st, gave Page a description of the royal 
distress. The King, expressing his surprise 
and dismay that Mr. Wilson should think 
that Englishmen were fighting for the same 
things in this war as the Germans, broke 
down and wept. 

The world only now understands the dread- 
ful prospect which was opening before Eu- 
rope at the moment when this Presidential 
note added a new cause for general despon- 
dency. Rumania had collapsed, the first 
inkling of the Russian revolution had been 
obtained, the British well knew that the 
submarine warfare was to be resumed and 
British finances were also in a desperate 
plight. More and more it was becoming 
evident to British statesmen that they needed 
the intervention of the United States. This 
is the reason why they could not destroy the 
chances of American help by taking official 
offense even at what Page, in a communication 
to the Secretary of State, did not hesitate to 
call President Wilson’s “insulting words”’; 
and hence their determination to silence the 
press and to give no outward expression of 
what they felt. Page’s interview with Lord 
Robert Cecil on December 26th, while the 
Presidential communication was lying on his 
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desk, discloses the real emotions of English- 
men. Apparently Page’s frank cables con- 
cerning the reception of this paragraph caused 
a certain interest in the State Department; 
at least the Ambassador was instructed to call 
at the Foreign Office and explain that the in- 
terpretation which had been commonly put 
upon the President’s words was not the one 
which he had intended. At the same time 
Page was instructed to request the British 
Foreign Office, in case its reply were “favor- 
able,” not to publish it, but to communicate 
it secretly to the American Government. 
The purpose of this request is a little obscure; 
possibly it was the President’s plan to use 
such a favorable reply to force Germany like- 
wise to display an_acquiescent mood. The 
object of Page’s call was to present this dis- 
claimer. 

Lord Robert Cecil, the son of the late Lord 
Salisbury,—that same Lord Salisbury whose 
combats with Secretary Blaine and Olney form 
piquant chapters in British-American history, — 
is one of the most able and respected of British 
statesmen. In his earlier phases Lord Salis- 
bury had been somewhat overbearing in his 
attitude toward the United States; in his 
later years, however, perhaps owing to the 
influence of his nephew, Mr. Balfour, his man- 
ner had changed. In his attitude toward 
the United States Lord Robert Cecil re- 
flected only the later phases of his father’s 
career. To this country and to its peaceful 
ideals he had always been extremely sympa- 
thetic and to Page especially he had never 
manifested anything but cordiality. But it 
was evident, as Page came into his office this 
morning, that to Lord Robert, as to every 
member of the Government, the President’s 
note, with its equivocal phrases, had been a 
terrible shock. His manner was extremely 
courteous, as always, but he made no attempt 
to conceal his feelings. Ordinarily Lord Rob- 
ert did not wear his emotions on the surface; 
but he took occasion on this visit to tell Page 
how greatly the President’s communication had 
grieved him. 

“The President,” he said, “has seemed to 
pass judgment on the Allied cause by putting 
it on the same level as the German. | am 
deeply hurt.” 

Page conveyed Mr. Lansing’s message that 
no such inference was justified. But this was 
not reassuring. 


“ Moreover,” Lord Robert added, “there 
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is one sentence in the note—that in which 
the President says that the position of neutrals 
is becoming intolerable—that seems almost 
a veiled threat.” 

Page hastened to assure Lord Robert that 
no threat was intended. 

Lord Robert’s manner became increasingly 
serious. 

“There is nothing that the American Govern- 
ment or any other human power can do,” 
he remarked slowly and solemnly, “which 
will bring this war to a close before the Allies 
have spent their utmost force to secure a 
victory. A failure to secure such a victory 
will leave the world at the mercy of the most 
arrogant and the bloodiest tyranny that has 
ever been organized. It is far better to die 
in an effort to defeat that tyranny than to 
perish under its success.” 

On any occasion Lord Robert is an impres- 
sive, or at least a striking and unusual figure; 
he is tall, lank, and ungainly, almost Lincoln- 
esque in the carelessness of his apparel and 
the exceeding awkwardness of his postures and 
manners. His angular features, sharp nose, 
pale face and dark hair suggest the strain of 
ascetism, almost of fanaticism, which runs in 
the present generation of his family. And the 
deep sincerity and power of his words on this 
occasion made an impression which Page never 
forgot; they transformed the British statesman 
into an eloquent, almost an heroic figure. If 
we are to understand the full tragedy of this 
moment, we must remember that, incredible 
as it now seems, there was a fear in British 
officialdom that the United States might not 
only not pursue a course favorable to the Allies, 
but that it might even throw its support to 
Germany. The fear, of course, was baseless; 
any suggestion of such a policy in the United 
States would have destroyed any official who’ 
had brought it forward; but Lord Robert knew 
and Page knew that there were insidious in- 
fluences at work at that time, both in the 
United States and in Great Britain, which 
looked in this direction. A group of Amer- 
icans, whom Page used to refer to as “peace 
spies’, were associated with English pacifists, 
of the type of Noel Buxton, for the purpose of 
bringing about peace on almost any terms. 

These “peace spies” had worked out a pro- 
gramme all their own. The purpose was to 
compel Great Britain to accept the German 
terms for ending the war. Unless she did ac- 
cept them, then it was intended that the Amer- 
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ican Government should place an embargo on 
the shipment of foodstuffs and munitions to the 
Allies. There is little question that the United 
States, by taking such action, could have 
ended the war almost instantaneously. Should 
the food of her people and the great quantities 
of munitions which were coming in such quan- 
tities from this country be suddenly cut off, 
there is little likelihood that Great Britain 
could have long survived. The possibility that 
an embargo might shut out these supplies had 
hung over the heads of British statesmen ever 
since the war began; they knew that the posses- 
sion of this mighty power made the United 
States the potential dictator of events; and the 
fear that it might be used had never ceased to 
influence their thoughts or their actions. Even 


while this interview was taking place, certain 
anti-British forces in the United States, such as 
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Senator Hoke Smith of Georgia, were urging 
action of this kind. 

“| have always been almost a pacifist,” 
Lord Robert continued. ‘No man has ever 
hated war worse than I. No man has ever 
had a more earnest faith that war ‘can be abol- 
ished. But European civilization has been 
murderously assaulted and there is nothing 
now to do but to defeat this desperate enemy 
or to perish in the effort. | had hoped that 
the United States understood what is at stake.” 

Lord Robert continued :— 

“| will go so far as to say that if the United 
States will come into the war it will decide 
which will win, freedom or organized tyranny. 
If the United States shall help the Ger- 
mans, civilization will perish and it will be 
necessary to build it up slowly again — if 
indeed it will ever appear again. If the 
United States will help the 
Allies, civilization will tri- 
umph.” 

As to the proposal that 
the British terms should be 
conveyed confidentially to 
Mr. Wilson, Lord Robert 
said that that would be a 
difficult thing to do. The 
President’s note had been 
published, and it therefore 
seemed necessary that the 
reply should also be given to 
the press. This was the 
procedure that was ulti- 
mately adopted. 


Startling as was the sensa- 
tion caused by the Presi- 
dent’s December note, it was 
mild compared with that 
which was now to come. 
Page naturally sent prompt 
reports of all these con- 
versations to the Presi- 
dent and likewise kept him 
completely informed as to 
the state of public feeling; 
but his best exertions ap- 
parently did not immedi- 
ately effect the Wilson pol- 
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icy. The overwhelming fact 
is that the President’s mind 
was fixed on a determina- 
tion to compel the warring 
powers to make peace and in 
this way to keep the United 
States out of the conflict. 
Even the disturbance caused 
by hisnote of December 18th 
did not make him pause in 
this peace campaign. To 
that note the British sent a 
manly and definite reply, 
drafted by Mr. Balfour, giv- 
ing in detail precisely the 
terms upon which the Allies 
would compose their differ- 
ences with the Central Pow- 
ers. The Germans sent a 
reply consisting of ten or a 
dozen lines, which did not 
give their terms, but merely 
asked again for a conference. 
Events were now moving 
with the utmost rapidity. 
On January oth, a council of 
German military chieftains 
was held at Pless; in this it 
was decided to resume un- 
restricted submarine war- 
fare. On January 16th the 
British Naval Intelligence 
Department picked up the 
Zimmerman - Mexico _ tele- 
gram, which informed Bern- 
storff that this decision had 
been made. On January 
15th, at nine o’clock in the 
morning, the American Em- 
bassy in London began re- 
ceiving a long cipher des- 














patch from Washington. 
The preamble announced 
that the despatch contained 
a copy of an address which 
the President proposed to 
deliver before the Senate “in a fewdays.” Page 
was directed to have copies of the address “se- 
cretly prepared” and tohand them tothe British 
Foreign Office and to newspapers of the type of 
the Nation, the Daily News, and the Manchester 
Guardian. As the speech approached its end, 
this sentence appeared: “It must be a peace 
without victory.”” The words greatly puzzled 
the secretary in charge, for they seemed almost 
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Who retired as Foreign Secretary of Great Britain in December, 1016. 
butes his retirement purely to the difficulties with the United States over the 


Page attri- 


blockade 


meaningless. Suspecting that an error had 
been made in transmission, the secretary di- 
rected the code room to cable Washington for a 
verification of the cipher groups. Very soon 
the answer was received; there had been no 
mistake; the Presidential words were precisely 
those which had been first received: “Peace 
without victory.” The slips were then taken 
to Page, who read the document, especially these 
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(Now the Earl of Balfour) who succeeded Lord Grey as Foreign Secretary. Greatly 
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fateful syllables, with a consternation which he 


made no effort to conceal. He immediately 
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wrote a cable to President Wilson, telling him moral level. 


of the deplorable effect this sentence would pro- 
duceand imploring him tocut it out of his speech 
—with what success the world now knows. 


An astonishing feature 
of this episode is that 
Page had recently ex- 
plained to the Foreign 
Office, in obedience to in- 
structions from Washing- 
ton, that Mr. Wilson’s 
December note should not 
be interpreted as placing 
the Allies and the Central 
Powerson the same moral 
level. Now Mr. Wilson, 
in this “peace without 
victory” phrase, had re- 
peated practically the 
same idea in another 
form. On the day the 
speech was received at 
the Embassy, about a 
week before it was de- 
livered in the Senate, 
Page made the following 
memorandum: 


The President’s address 
to the Senate, which was 
received to-day (January 
16th)! shows that he 
thinks he can play peace- 
maker. He does not at 
all understand (or, if he 
do, so much the worse 
for him), that the En- 
tente Powers, especially 
Great Britainand France, 


cannot make “ peace without victory.” 
do, they will become vassals of Germany. 
In a word, the President does not know the 
Germans; and he is, unconsciously, under their 
His speech plays 


influence in his thought. 
into their hands. 


11t was de‘ivered and published on January 22nd. 


If they 
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This address will give great offense in England, 
since it puts each side in the war on the same 






| immediately saw the grave danger to our 
relations with Great Britain by the Peace- 
without-Victory plan; and | telegraphed the 


President, venturing to 
advise him to omit that 
phrase — with no result. 


Afterward Page added 
this to the above: 


Compare this Senate 
speech with his speech in 
April calling for war: 
Just when and how did 
the President come to see 
the true nature of the 
German? What made 
him change from Peace- 
Maker to War- Maker? 
The Zimmerman tele- 
gram, or the February U- 
boat renewal of warfare? 
Had he been so credu- 
lous as to believe the Ger- 
man promise? This 
promise had been con- 
tinuously and repeatedly 
broken. 

Or was it the pressure 
of public opinion, the 
growing impatience of the 
people that pushed him 
in? 

This distressing peace- 
move— utterly out of 
touch with the facts of 
the origin of the war or 
of its conduct or of the 
mood and necessities of 


Great Britain—a remote, academic deliver- 
ance, while Great Britain and France were 
fighting for their very lives—made a _ pro- 
foundly dejected feeling; and it made my place 
and work more uncomfortable than ever. 


“Peace without victory” brought us to the 
very depths of European disfavor. 


The next chapter will describe scenes more flattering to American pride for Mr. Page, 
in many unforgettable letters, will detail the emotions of Englishmen upon America’s 


declaration of war. 


This was one of the greatest episodes of modern history and 
the Ambassador's narrative will take its place in literature—Tue Epitors. 
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LOOKING AHEAD IN INDUSTRY 


I] 


How Science and Careful Thought Make Possible Increased 
Output with Decreased Expense, and Increased Productivity 


By FLOYD W. 


E HAVE come to a day of 

standardization of industry; 

an era of substitution of ma- 

chines for men; a time when 

man-power is a trifling thing 
compared with mechanical energy; an age of 
invention and discovery that makes the morn- 
ing’s practice obsolete in the afternoon. Suc- 
cess once depended upon faithful plodding; 
now it must be based upon quick thinking, keen 
analysis, and above all, the exercise of imagina- 
tion. We are beginning to understand that 
economy comes too late when we get to the 
bottom, and it is dawning on us that saving 
is a greater art than gaining. There is an 
old saying; “When the devil was sick, the 
devil a monk would be; when the devil was 
well, the devil a monk was he.”’ Perhaps the 
same thing is true of the average man to-day, 
and maybe we are beginning to see wisdom in 
conservation and the practice of efficiency only 
because we have wastefully skimmed off. the 
cream in the matter of our natural wealth. 
But nevertheless we are making advances 
which insure that our children’s children are 
going to be happier and have a better world 
to live in than our fathers’ fathers. 

Folks are becoming more practical. Once 
the idea prevailed that faith means believing 
something; now we know that it means trying 
something. Although some people still take 
advice, as they do physic, to fling it aside the 
moment the doctor’s back is turned, still many 
are profiting through giving close attention to 
the vast array of facts concerning life and in- 
dustry now easily available. | have spoken of 
machines, and none is so important as the 
humanengine. While it lacks the power of the 
mechanical device to perform physical labor, 
it is supreme in its possession of ability to think 
and manage. A_ kilowatt-hour of electric 
energy, which we can purchase delivered in our 
homes for a few cents, roughly equals in energy 
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value or power the work that can be done bya 
horse in one and one-third hours. But this 
quantity of electricity is of small use in life or 
industry unless it is utilized under the direction 
of human intelligence. 

Since life is so precious and the human en- 
gine so valuable, all of our efforts to extend the 
average duration of each individual’s useful- 
ness and productivity are of infinite value. The 
average duration of human life is 51.5 years. 
Scientists figure that if we eliminate easily 
preventable diseases, this would be 60 years. 
If in addition we were to save the children that 
are now wasted needlessly in infancy, the 
country would have approximately twenty 
million more healthy grown-ups, each produc- 
ing at least $3 a day. Therefore, it is plain 
that by simply raising our standard of hygiene, 
we may effect a saving of $60,000,000 each and 
every 24 hours. Here is an economy worth 
practising, in view of the fact that the war, as 
wasteful as it was, cost us only $35,000,000 a 
day. 

Illiteracy costs us $50,000,000 a day, and 
industrial incompetence nearly as much. Then 
there is a fourth loss resulting from faulty as- 
signments. Everywhere we find men working 
on the wrong jobs. Not 50 per cent. of the 
people in the United States really find them- 
selves. A Tennessee mountaineer, unknown 
even in his own state, turned out to be the 
greatest individual accomplisher in the whole 
war. The total loss in the United States due 
to men working in the wrong jobs is estimated 
to be no less than $20,000,000 a day. In- 
creased individual productivity is the remedy 
for most of our ills. We talk of overwork, but 
the truth is that we are not strenuous enough. 
Most human boilers carry low-pressure steam, 
and we work, study, and play with too little 
vigor. 

If one will but think and figure, the conclu- 
sion will be inevitable that we are coming to a 
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A MIDDLE WEST FARM 


The development of more machinery for agricultural use is a necessity. 
continuing movement of rural population to the cities, the increasing agricultural 
needs of the country must be supplied by a decreasing percentage of the total 
Motor trucks are one important aid, but the other machines used by 


population. 
the farmer are even more necessary 


time when only supermen will survive. Per- 
haps in the findl count, Nature is all-efficient, 
and maybe she wastes nothing, for a thousand 
years are to her but asa day. However, if we 
examine history in the light of a mere human, 
it will appear plain that Nature is prodigal 
and that the story of the earth is a tale of the 
rapid passing out of types. Miaillions of species 
of live things which once inhabited the earth 
are now extinct. Thousands of organisms 
have perished that a few super-organisms 
might survive. Just note that if the popula- 
tion of the United States continues to increase 
at the present rate of 1 per cent. a year, in four 
centuries more people will be living in this 
country than now inhabit the whole earth. In 





ten centuries there will not 
be standing room on earth 
for the world’s population. 
Something must happen, 
and it is just as well to guess 
that it will be a survival of 
the fittest. And all of this 
does concern us now, for a 
few centuries is a compara- 
tively short time in the life 
of a nation, and we must not 
forget that we are merely 
stewards, not owners, of the 
great stores of natural re- 
sources that lie about us. 
Efficiency depends on 
health. Illness is one of the 
chief factors bearing on op- 
erating costs. Many a busi- 
ness has failed because the 
brains of a company had to 
lie for weeks at home ona 
sickbed. Some maintain 
that efficiency depends on a 
man’s psychology, but does 
not psychology depend upon 
a flow of blood to the brain? 
Of course, in recent years 
we have made progress in 
health preservation. Hardly 
more than a dozen years 
ago, in most of our great in- 
dustrial plants, the wounds 
of injured men would be- 
come septic in fully 50 per 
cent. of the cases. To-day, 
in most modern organiza- 
tions, the provisions aresuch 
that not one wound in a 
thousand becomes septic. One up-to-the min- 
ute corporation having an average of 50 cases 
of cuts, wounds, and scratches each day, has 
had only two cases of septicemia in four years. 
Much light is being thrown on the problem 
of fatigue in industry. Many things make 
fatigue, but seldom are we fatigued by work. 
If a person catches a cold or an infectious dis- 
ease, it usually happens when he is tired. If 
we become chilled, we get tired, for the cold 
makes every cell in the body work fast. _ Peo- 
ple who believe in four-hour days, and such 
things, because, as they say, work is a curse, 
are either vicious or ignorant. We can’t exist 
without work, and it leads to longevity. 
Fatigue is caused chiefly by dark, unventi- 
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lated rooms, infectious disease, poor food, and 
bacteria in the mouth and tonsils. These 
things bring on anemia, and the individual 
will have a blood count of, say, 2,500,000 in- 
stead of 5,000,000. This means that he has 
only half as many red corpuscles in his blood 
as he should have, and as a consequence the 
blood has to circulate twice as fast through the 
body in order to get the necessary oxygen 
carried by the red corpuscles to the various 
tissues where it is used to burn up the food we 
eat. Likewise, the blood picks up and carries 
away the waste resulting from the combina- 
tion of the food, and right here is where the 
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shower bath helps. It drives the blood inside 
and it returns to the surface much purified, 
with the result that fatigue is lessened. The 
modern captain of industry has learned the 
value of investing money in shower baths. 
Some corporation executives have been dis- 
couraged because of the lack of understanding 
and appreciation of their efforts to better con- 
ditions. One enthusiast on the idea of health 
preservation told a captain of industry that if 
he were to build a great plant, the first thing 
he would do would be to erect a marble lava- 
tory so as to get everybody to goin. The cor- 
poration president followed out the suggestion, 
and all of his Italian laborers went in there and 
ate their lunch. Something similar happened 
when Uncle Sam gave all of his soldiers tooth- 
brushes to keep their teeth clean. Many of 
them used them for this purpose, but a lot of 
the fellows found their toothbrushes useful in 
cleaning mud from around the soles of their 
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shoes. Sometimes these unexpected uses for 
perfectly respectable utilities crop up, but 
nevertheless it is better to go to extremes in 
our well-intentioned efforts than to fail through 
not trying. The great problem of to-day is 
how to save the energy that is stored in the 
nation’s body; how to prevent it from becoming 
old and exhausted before all its power has been 
applied to some useful work. 

We are getting a new light on the matter of 
health, and much of the progress that is being 
made is coming as a result of developments in 
industry. The big employer who starts in to 
build a railroad, an industrial plant or any 
other work of magnitude immediately starts 
in to kill off the mosquito pest, if there is one, 
and he undertakes this work because it is one 
of the best investments he can make. Ex- 
perience has shown him that even if the mos- 
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quitoes are not malarial and do no damage to 
the health of the men, they are annoying to the 
workers at night, and by keeping the men 
awake or by causing them to be restless in 
their sleep, they reduce the energy of the in- 
dividual workers. Men who cannot sleep well 
do not work well. Health preservation is 
being viewed more and more as an important 
industrial factor. 

And talking of industry, very little can be 
accomplished unless the organization in charge 
of a company’s operations has been planned to 
function with a minimum of waste. En- 
gineers to-day are prone to talk of the wonder- 
ful efficiency of some of our modern machines. 
Frequently we hear folks praise this or that 
organization built up by some able corporation 
executive. But after all is said and done, the 
fact remains that no machine has ever been 


SCHOONERS OF THE GLOUCESTER FISHING FLEET 


These fine ships, which congregate principally at Boston and Gloucester, make up the speediest large fishing fleet under 
sail in the world, but the country has never developed to any extent any other organization for obtaining the wealth of the 


ocean since the days of the whalers. 


The sea can furnish us food, leather, fertilizer, and other necessities in far greater 


abundance than it is now called on for 
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Courtesy Carnegie Institution of Washington 


THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTION NEAR TUCSON, ARIZONA 


Where experiments concerning the effect of water on plant life are being conducted. 


Such or allied experiments may 


point the way to speeding up plant growth, and a possibility of the future is the growth of several crops a season instead 
of one, as usually prevails now 


constructed that is so efficient as man himself. 
For the technical manager, marvelous possi- 
bilities lie in a careful study of the human body. 
It is the only engine that hasn’t been materially 
changed in thousands of years. 

Where can we find a pump as perfect as the 
human heart? If the boss treats it right, it 
stays on the job for more than 600,000 hours, 
making 4,320 strokes and pumping 15 gallons 
an hour. In the course of an average lifetime 
the heart pumps 9,000,000 gallons and makes 
2,500,000,000 strokes. We have no telegraphic 
mechanism, equal to that comprised in our 
nervous system; no wireless apparatus so effi- 
cient as the voice and the ear; no moving- 
picture machine or other type of camera so 
perfect as the human eye; no ventilating plant 
so wonderful as the nose, lungs, and skin, and 
no electrical switchboard can compare with the 
spinal cord. 





Many of our most wonderful inventions, like 
the telephone, have been patterned after human 
organs, and now some of our management 
experts have discovered that nothing excels 
the human machine as a perfect example of 
organized industrial control. In designing 
plans to insure the smooth working of human 
relations in our businesses, we would do well to 
pattern our methods after those which secure 
such high efficiency in the operation of this 
comparatively perfect human model. 

The principal aim of the human body is 
economy in the expenditure of energy. The 
first lesson it teaches us concerns the proper 
delegation of authority. No matter from 
which point instructions are received, the 
brain decides and then delegates the task to 
be done to that particular function designed 
to perform the task. The heart never attempts 
to breathe, the ear does not make an effort to 
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FOUR FLASHES OF LIGHTNING 
Pictured on the same plate by the simple expedient of leaving the camera lens open during a thunder storm that broke 


over Spokane, Washington. 


Theories of the electrical origin of matter are being strengthened by successful experi- 


ments, and the breaking up of the atom into its component electrons may be actually an accomplishment in the near 


future. 


A practical application of such an accomplishment would be the transmutation of one substance into another, or 


its use to reorganize the electrons into substances that may, perhaps, not exist at present 


see, the tongue to smell nor the stomach to 
carry blood from place to place. Everywhere 
the work is done by specialists. There is 
centralization; the body does not tolerate lines 
of divided authority. There is no indecision 
as regards what is to be done—each organ acts 
definitely and promptly. 

In the operation of this wonderful organiza- 
tion there is no interference by major officials in 
the work of other major officials, nor in the 
work to be done by minor officials. The body 
is a “we” proposition and not an “I” affair. 
Fingers are not under the jurisdiction of the 
lungs, and the stomach is not ordered about 
by the heart. No one executive pretends to 
know it all. Advice from all sources is given 
respectful attention and acted upon immedi- 
ately. Routine performance proceeds un- 
hampered and without interruption. The 
hands and feet do not wait until the heart has 
pumped a certain amount of blood, or the 
stomach digested a definite quantity of food. 

In an efficient industrial organization, just 
as in the human body, smooth working de- 


pends upon a strict observance of fixed laws. 
Violation of these laws causes a disarrange- 
ment and results in confusion and waste. In 
business, one of the first and most important 
laws is that with respect to the placing of re- 
sponsibility. Each worker must be held re- 
sponsible for certain results, and should have 
full authority to get them in his own way. 
Too often we develop leaners instead of doers. 
Employees should be held responsible for 
results rather than for methods used. No 
policy will prove of greater benefit than that 
of giving full credit for worth-while accom- 
plishment. 

And after organization comes standardiza- 
tion. Asurvey of our industrial and merchandis- 
ing practices indicates a possible saving of 
hundreds of millions of dollars each year through 
standardization. Twenty-three different bush- 
els are now used in handling the important 
cereals grown in this country. Many com- 
modities are sold by the dozen, while hundreds 
of others are marketed by using the decimal 
system. The same product is sold in one place 




















by the peck and in another by the pound. 
Frequently a merchant will purchase his bulk 
products by the bushel and sell them by weight 
instead of measure. Confusion and dissatis- 
faction are the results of such practices, and 
the consuming public is always the loser. But 
this same public is wholly responsible for the 
conditions. 

When Mr. Citizen forms a habit, it does not 
seem to make any difference to him whether 
the practice is right or wrong. He never wishes 
to depart from it. Folks accustomed to pur- 
chase vegetables either by measure or count 
nearly always indicate displeasure when asked 
to buy the same products by weight, although 
the latter system is the only plan that insures 
the consumer a square deal. Various kinds 
of vegetables are purchased by the bunch, 
notwithstanding the fact that some of the 
bunches vary from 55 to 100 per cent. in weight. 
The people who come first get the big bunches, 
and those who market later 
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urement, but in a majority of cases the public 
does not support the regulations, and the laws 
are not enforced. Certainly in such cases the 
public itself is to blame. 

It is difficult to see how any one can uphold 
the fairness of weight-per-bushel laws relating 
to fruits and vegetables. It is plain that there 
is no definite relation between dry measure and 
weight. A basket that contains 50 pounds of 
small apples may not hold more than 45 pounds 
of large ones. Many containers now used 
look exactly alike, although they differ mater- 
ially in actual size. By effecting a slight 
change in construction, it is possible to build a 
28-quart hamper which looks so nearly like a full 
bushel hamper that the purchaser is deceived 
and defrauded out of a half peck. In standard- 
izing weights and measures and grading food 
commodities, we have hardly made a beginning. 

Wherever we turn there is a lack of standard- 
ization. Although the total annual freight 





get the leavings. 

In most places eggs are 
sold by the dozen, in spite 
of the fact that the varia- 
tion in the size is universal. 
Two large cities draw their 
supplies of eggs from the 
same district. In one city 
a regulation requires that 
the eggs be sold by weight; 
no such regulation exists in 
the other city. As a conse- 
quence, the small eggs from 
that particular region are 
shipped to the market which 
has no regulation requiring 
their sale by weight, while 
the other community reaps 
‘the benefit of this discrimi- 
nation. Ordinances have 
been enacted in many com- 
munities prescribing and re- 
stricting standards of meas- 





THE LICK OBSERVATORY 


On Mt. Hamilton, California. For 
many years the telescope in this 
observatory was the most powerful 
in the world. The spectroscopic 
study of the light of heavenly bod- 
ies has materially aided research in 
matters closer to human affairs. 
Several elements have been found 
in minerals after signs of their pres- 
ence have been detected in solar 
and stellar spectrums 
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revenue based upon weighings made with rail- 
road scales amounts to more than two billion 
dollars, it was only recently that the first offi- 
cial tests of such scales were made by author- 
ized inspectors. An investigation of coal- 
mine scales in one region showed that not one 
of the scales tested was within the tolerance 
permitted in such work. It was only a few 
years ago that engineers agreed on the details 
of the unit used to measure light. Next came 
standards for the measurement of temperature, 
and then other standards to determine colors. 
The savings that have resulted from this work 
are beyond calculation. A hundred different 
organizations in as many industries are now 
engaged jointly in the standardization of safety 
codes. Great Britain has had a national com- 
mittee on standardization since 1902. Here 
in the United States our work along this line 
dates back only about two years. 
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In hundreds of cities throughout the United 
States, the building codes restrict unnecessarily 
and are archaic in many respects. In some 
instances, the regulations favor certain in- 
dividuals and special types of construction. 
In nearly ail cases the codes are not scientific, 
for the simple reason that the code committees 
have not been properly informed. When a 
new idea in building comes up, there is every 
resistance to its acceptance. This has been 
particularly true in the case of concrete, where 
development of technique in _ construction 
methods has taken place faster than the build- 
ing codes have been changed. Builders in the 
United States are suffering a loss of millions 
of dollars each year because local communities 
in many states have’either refused or failed 
to recognize the necessity of remodeling and 
standardizing their present building laws. The 
movement to standardize specifications, prac- 


THE HYDRO-ELECTRIC PLANT ON THE SNAKE RIVER AT SWAN FALLS, IDAHO 
The water power of the United States is capable of generating 40,co0,000 horse-power, of which less than 25 per cent 


is now developed. 


Should our rivers be completely utilized to generate this power, no other source of energy would be 


necessary for our factories, our railroads, or our lights 
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AN IRRIGATED VALLEY IN UTAH 
Where what was a desert of sage brush and cactus has been turned into a fertile farming section by an adequate irrigation 


system. Other sections of the country can be developed by the same means. 


In many instances, too, dams built essen- 


tially for irrigation purposes can be utilized to generate hydro-electric power 


tices, and products throughout the civilized 
world, is gaining ground rapidly and has be- 
come a powerful international force in industry. 
Some people question whether or not standard- 
ization will retard individual research and 
invention. Others doubt the ability of organ- 
izations to enforce their rulings. One thing 
is true—the way toward standardization lies 
between the whirlpool of ruinous competition 
and the sharp rocks of the Sherman Act. 

A few years ago the rating of electrical 
machinery was so lacking in uniformity that 
it was impossible for the average purchaser to 
buy a 10- or 20-horse-power motor without tak- 
ing a chance of being cheated, either wilfully 
or unintentionally by the seller of the machine. 
The ratings of the several manufacturers 
differed as much as 30 per cent. and the pur- 
chaser was wholly at the mercy of the persua- 
sive salesman. It took a committee of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
five years to perfect a system of rating which 
gave the customer a fair chance in purchasing 
power units from competitive firms. There 
are hundreds of similar benefits which can be 
established only through standardization. 
The whole question is a national problem de- 





serving the study of manufacturers, engineers, 
and the public at large. 

People never know what is possible until con- 
fronted by an emergency. The war was an 
emergency of the first order, and such arts 
as aviation and shipbuilding were developed 
in a few years to a degree of perfection that 
would have consumed a decade or more under 
normal demand. In many of our industries, 
especially our basic ones, like transportation, 
mining, and building, we are now facing a peace- 
time situation no less perplexing than the one 
that war brought us. The future of many in- 
dustries is threatened unless new methods can 
be devised for doing things. The demands of 
various classes of. workmen, even in these days 
of readjustment and deflation, are beyond rea- 
son and the limit of forbearance on the part 
of the public has been reached. The necessity 
of the hour is plain. The remedy rests in 
the hands of the inventor and engineer. 

A careful investigation of the foundation 
facts upon which our industrial life rests does 
not reveal insurmountable discouragements. 
Practically all our efforts are based on an ade- 
quate supply of power, and right here is the 
starting point for technical brains. The best 
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available estimates indicate that the total 
mechanical horse-power used in the United 
States amounts to about 185,000,000, or 
nearly 2 horse-power per capita for the entire 
population. Of this horses and mules con- 
tribute 25,000,000; automobiles provide 
53,000,000; steam railroads, 50,000,000; man- 
ufactures, 25,000,000; central _ stations, 
10,000,000; mines and quarries, 6,000,000; 
steam and naval vessels, 5,000,000; and street 
and electric railways, 4,500,000. 

Recent examinations show that we should 
get at least 40,000,000 horse-power out of our 
rivers and streams, and this is more than four 
times what we have already developed, and 
would more than operate all our factories, 
besides running our street-car lines and fur- 
nishing us with an abundance of light and cen- 
tral-station power. 

The shipment of raw coal from the mine to 
the points of consumption is the economic 
blunder of the age. We talk of the nuisance of 
coal strikes and the losses they entail. We cry 


out about the high cost of fuel and the burden 
it places on industry. We talk of remedies in the 
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form of lower wages and reduced freight rates, 
but we should realize that these things are ot 
minor importance, and that their correction 
will afford but small relief. The one true solu- 
tion of the fuel problem lies in the field of 
science and engineering. The human _ body 
converts 91 per cent. of the fuel that it uses into 
useful work; the most efficient super-power 
plant in the United States converts only 18 
per cent. of the fuel burned in the boilers 
into useful work. 

The time must come, and soon, when very 
little coal, if any at all, will be burned raw. 
We must convert the heat units of the coal into 
gas, which is the cleanest, most convenient, 
and most easily controlled fuel that has so far 
been discovered. In the average heating opera- 
tion, only two-thirds as many units are required 
in gaseous form as in the form of coal. There 
are but two forms in which the energy of coal] 
can be economically transmitted long dis- 
tances. These are gas and electricity, and each 
will be supreme in its own field, the first for 
heating and the second for power. In time gas 
will carry the heating load of every community, 


A NEW USE FOR AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
The old method of counting logs is being done away with by this paper mill, which sends up an airplane, photographs its 


supply of logs, and thereby arrives at a figure more accurate than can be obtained by the old method. 


Aerial photographs 


are useful also as maps, as aids to real estate development, and for many other purposes 


Courtesy Manufacturers’ Aircraft Ass’n 
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both in the home and in industry, while elec- 
tricity will take care of high-temperature com- 
mercial processes, most of the lighting load, 
and all power requirements. 

It is more the fault of the public than of 
science or industry that coal is burned raw. 
The only reason gas is not used universally is 
because of its high price for wholesale heating. 
There will be no coal trucks on our streets or 
smoke or ashes or such needless fuel waste 
when the people finally understand the true 
situation with respect to fuel, and commence 
to buy heat units instead of tons of coal and 
cubic feet of gas. We will enter a new day in 
the utilization of heat energy when we elimi- 
nate the useless standards and restrictions 
which compel gas companies to produce a cer- 
tain kind of fuel insead of making the kind and 
quality of gas that will produce the most heat 
units for the least money from the materials 
available. In one community the most effi- 
cient practice may be one that will produce a 
gas having only 300 heat units in it per cubic 
foot. In another section the materials and 
conditions may be such that the most econom- 
ical gas will be one having, say, 400 or maybe 
500 heat units per foot. The type of gas that 
is furnished consumers in any town or city 
should be determined by rule of reason and not 
rule of thumb. 

The time must also come when gas com- 
panies will be permitted to charge for gas ona 
basis that will make each customer profitable 
and make gas available to the greatest number 
of people, and in any quantity desired. At 
present, in most districts the companies make 
money on the large consumers and lose on the 
small ones. This discourages the big industrial 
user, Who would much prefer to substitute gas 
entirely for coal, but who is not provided with 
any incentive for undertaking the use of gase- 
ous fuel on a wholesale scale. If the little con- 
sumer but realized the truth, he would under- 
stand that the price of gas, like any other 
product of manufacture, would be materially 
lowered if producers could increase production 
many fold. The plan of having one class of 
consumers carry another is a mighty poor 
principle to follow in any line of business, for it 
prevents expansion and perpetuates waste. 

Public utilities such as gas and electric com- 
panies, virtually speaking, are monopolies, and 
they should be regulated. But such control 
as is exercised in the way of fixing rates should 
not stifle progress and invention. In every 
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community there should be a customer profit- 
sharing plan in force. Such a system is work- 
ing with great satisfaction in England. [fn this 
scheme a careful investigation is first made, 
and on these findings a fair rate or price for the 
product is established. But it is provided in 
the ruling that if the utility can reduce the 
price of the product, say five or ten cents for 
a unit quantity, it may at the same time-in- 
crease its rate of dividends 1 per cent. In 
other words, an incentive is provided which 
encourages good management, stimulates in- 
vention, and fosters a high degree of efficiency 
in engineering. 

In getting increased value from our natural 
fuel resources, it is not so much a matter of in- 
creasing the supplies available as of eliminating 
the waste now incurred in the use of what we 
have. There is no substitute forcoal. All the 
farmers in all the world could not grow as many 
heat units from the ground in the form of 
vegetable matter of one kind or another as are 
contained in this country’s yearly output of 
coal. If it were possible to utilize every drop 
of rainfall each year in the United States, the 
total horse-power that could thus be developed 
would amount to no more than 300,000,000, 
which is only a little greater than what we get 
out of our present coal consumption for power, 
heat, light, metallurgical work, and all other 
purposes. Furthermore, decades will likely 
have passed before we will have attained any 
such efficiency in harnessing water. 

Just as we now have central electrical sta- 
tions, we will soon have central heating stations 
for large groups of houses, offices, apartments, 
and factories. If oil were not so scarce, it is 
certain that it would be distributed through 
pipes to individual houses and there consumed 
in efficient oil-burning appliances. The pipe 
necessary to carry the oil would be only one- 
tenth the diameter of gas pipes, and the cost of 
distribution would probably be very small 
indeed. But the early depletion of our oil 
pools prevents the serious consideration of such 
a plan, so we must look forward to the establish- 
ment of gas plants right at the mines and along- 
side of them will be our super-electric power 
stations. Many advantages will result from 
generating electricity directly at the gas works, 
for this will permit the use of coke as fuel and 
at a minimum of transportation cost for the 
solid fuel: The public derives no benefit at 
all from any form of competition between gas 
and electricity, while on the other hand material 
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benefits would result from the mutual co- 
operation of the two industries. Nine times 
out of ten it would be best for the gas company 
and the electricity concern in any community 
to combine and pool their resources. 

The gas companies produce coke, and this 
is the coming fuel for use in electric stations. 
In Europe they are not only burning coke to 
generate electricity, but satisfactory results 
have followed the burning of coke breeze in 
large power-station boilers fitted with automatic 
stokers. If our power stations were located 
beside gas works, it might be possible to fire 
the boilers with incandescent coke, the sensible 
heat of which, now lost, could then be fully 
utilized. At present, there is a great waste of 
heat, for when coke is discharged from the oven 
it is first quenched and then later when the 
coke is used it must again be raised to the igni- 
tion temperature. Such losses and hundreds 
of others in the fuel field are worth stopping. 

The wide use of mechanical energy has 
stimulated human ingenuity and brought in 
the machine age. Wherever one fails to dis- 
cover machines to-day, he will find the canni- 
bals eating the missionaries. The records of 
our Patent Office in recent years show plainly 
the definite progress of invention. Most new 
devices or improved methods are the outcome 
of necessity. The world faced a sugar shortage 
and investigators immediately started to ex- 
periment with sawdust, and found that an 
important sugar can be prepared from this 
material by hydrolysis with acid. This sugar 
from wood is different from the sugar of the 
breakfast table, for it is glucose, like the sugar 
obtained from starch; but it has a distinct 
nutritive value, and may one day come into 
wide use. Of course, scientifically speaking, 
it is incorrect to refer to any kind of glucose 
as sugar, for the latter term should be used to® 
refer only to sucrose, or cane sugar. 

During the war there was a scarcity of wool, 
due to difficulties in ocean transportation, and 
it was not long until an artificial wool was 
produced and a method devised for spinning 
it into fabric. Then came the crisis in the 
matter of a supply of paper, and again science 
started experiments which proved that bamboo 
and various tree-like plants and shrubby grasses 
can be made into satisfactory paper. Over in 
England glass was scarce, and this stimulated 
research, which proved that the immense 
deposits of granulite there available could be 
used on a large scale to make what will prob- 
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ably be the cheapest glass in the world. Form- 
erly the granulite was used in road building, 
while now it will be employed in manufacturing 
window glass, enameled metalware, and elec- 
trical non-conducting articles. 

Engineers in the United States army during 
the war found it necessary to devise some way 
to detect the approach of the Germans in their 
underground mining operations. After much 
experimenting, a little device called a geophone 
was constructed, and now that the war is over, 
this instrument is satisfactorily employed in 
rescue work in our mines. If the device is 
placed on the ground, and any one is pounding 
or digging in the vicinity, energy is transmitted 
in wave motion through the earth, and the 
vibrations are carried to the eardrum of the 
observer and, like other rapid air waves, produce 
sound effects. Two instruments are used, each 
being attached to an ear. The sound is loud- 
est nearest the source of the noise, even though 
the geophones are placed no more than 24 
inches apart. Sounds can be detec‘ed through 
the earth long distances. Sledge pounding 
can be heard in a worked-out area of a coal 
mine at least 1,500 feet, through the solid coal 
2,000 feet, and through solid rock about one- 
half mile. The geophone is so delicate that 
through its use words spoken in an ordinary 
conversation can be understood throug 50 feet 
of solid coal. 

it would be possible to mention dozens of 
other discoveries of equal interest and value 
which have been made during the past few 
years as a result of necessity. Gas masks 
were made for the soldier, and they are now 
being used to fight forest fires and to rescue 
lives and property from burning buildings. The 
work on deadly gases to kill humans during the 
war resulted in information that is now being 
employed to destroy insect pests and warn 
workers of danger in metal mines. In past 
times signalling devices have appealed only to 
the eye and the ear. Now we are able to use 
an odorous vapor, so that the nose receives the 
warning. In practically all metal mines there 
is an arrangement of compressed-air pipe 
lines, and by injecting one-half pint of a certain 
strong smelling liquid intothe main compressed- 
air line, the air current quickly vaporizes the 
stench, and in less than ten minutes, an entire 
mine can be saturated with an odor, which 
warns all the workers that they must come im- 
mediately to the surface. 

Newly developed electrical devices now guide 
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a ship into port during a fog. This is done by 
means of a magnetized cable and a headpiece 
which the pilot wears. Other devices calculate 
the electrical energy furnished by the beating 
of the human heart, reproduce a picture of the 
human voice and its vibrations, and magnify 
inflections of the voice so that the hidden emo- 
tions of people can be determined with ease 
and personal motives revealed. 

The further we go in seeking a solution for 
present social and industrial problems, the 
more it becomes apparent that the most im- 
portant remedy lies in the adoption of labor- 
saving devices. Less than to per cent. of 
the freight that passes through terminals in 
the United States is handled by machinery. 
Not more than one-half of our American manu- 
facturers are familiar with the modern me- 
chanical methods for handling materials. Less 
than one-fifth of our docks and piers are sup- 
plied with up-to-date mechanical handling 
installations, and not more than one-fourth 
of our railway terminals are equipped with 
modern mechanical handling devices. 

Our American steam railroads own and 
operate about 2,600,000 freight cars. These 
move in trains only to per cent. of the time, 
while 22 per cent. of the time they are being 
loaded and unloaded. If mechanical means 
for loading and unloading railroad cars were to 
be provided, so that one hour might be saved 
each day for each car, it is evident that the 
total saving would amount to something like 
2,600,000 car-hours per day, which would be 
equivalent to adding more than 100,000 cars 
to our present supply of rolling stock. More 
than 1,000,000 men are employed in freight 
handling in the United States. It is safe to 
estimate that these men each earn over $3 a 
day which would make the cost of wages to 
transportation companies over $3,000,000 a 
day. The men work over 300 days in a year 
so it is evident that the annual wage cost of 
handling freight is more than $900,000,000. 
An extended survey showed that no less than a 
saving of 40 per cent. results in the average 
terminal from the installation of material- 
handling equipment. Consequently, it follows 
that American transportation companies could 
save nearly $400,000,000 a year through the 
installation of machinery to handle freight. 

In Europe practically every important port 
is equipped with electrically operated freight- 
handling devices. Germany has hundreds of 
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electric cranes in daily use, while in the United 
States there are probably less than two dozen 
such machines handling cargo from ships. We 
all want prosperity. To get it we must do 
business and lots of it. Domestic trade is not 
enough. America can only continue in power 
by holding and increasing its foreign business. 
We cannot hope to build a great foreign trade 
unless we have modern port facilities. The 
average cost of handling a car of goods from 
the time it lands at Jersey City until it is de- 
livered to its destination in Brooklyn or Man- 
hattan, including lighterage, is more than $30. 
With modern methods this cost could be re- 
duced to one-fifth that amount, as experience 
in other ports has demonstrated. 

On the antiquated piers in New York, where 
manual labor is required, it costs more per ton 
to handle food and merchandise than it costs 
to transport the same food 1,000 miles by rail. 
If we were as well equipped in all our important 
ports to load freight into steamers as we are in 
certain harbors to coal our ships, there would be 
little to complain of. Over in Japan, at the 
port of Nagasaki, the Japs handle the coal in 
hand baskets. To bunker 3,000 tons of coal, 
this method requires 950 stevedores and opera- 
tors working 20 hours. Each laborer handles 
314 pounds an hour, and the total effort 
amounts to 19,000 man-hours. Todo the same 
job in New York, with*modern elevators and 
trimmers, we require 96 men for 10 hours to 
load 8,000 tons of coal, and the total effort is 
960 man-hours. Unfortunately, no great effort 
has been made to equal this splendid result all 
along the line in the handling of material at 
our marine terminals, and as a consequence, 
America is seriously handicapped in competing 
with foreign nations for overseas trade. 

The important thing is not the actual cost of 
operating a ship, but rather the cost of keeping 
the vessel idle. The present high wages of our 
seamen, as compared with those of other na- 
tions, should be a sufficient argument in favor 
of speedy ship-loading. In countries where 
labor costs are low, this reason is not so valid. 
Nevertheless, among the more important na- 
tions, that country which can coal and load its 
ships the fastest will possess a valuable advan- 
tage in the coming race for marine supremacy. 
In the big ports of Europe man-power is the 
scarcest thing on the dock. We will find the 
fight mighty discouraging until the same thing 
is true in our American ports. 











OT to put too fine a point on it, it 
would seem that the trade associa- 
tion never comes to public notice 
save when it comes to public grief 
in tussles with the Federal courts. 

It’s a curious situation! 

Here is a unit, a means of expression of, a 
means of expression to, large groups of Ameri- 
can business men, a unit that has its inevitable 
counterpart in every large industrial nation in 
the world. Here is a unit, so the historian of 
American business surely must perceive, which 
is, in these consolidating years, as inevitably 
and intrinsically a part of our industrial fabric 
as the corporation has come to be. Long back 
the prevailing partnership gave way to the 
corporation, because, we now clearly see, of the 
indubitable advantages of the corporation— 
because there were constructive things that two 
or four or ten or twenty small units properly 
combined could do better, more economically, 
more extensively, than any one unit working in- 
dependently. Most of our commercial prac- 
tices, indeed our very standard of living, were 
directly bettered by dint of this transforma- 
tion, though, to be sure, in the process of this 
transformation there were corporations which 
with the lusty vigor of their youthful growth 
and enthusiasm went out of bounds—enough 
of them to start the wheels of legislation grind- 
ing dubiously yet exceeding fine; for, since 
1890, when the Sherman Anti-trust Law was 
passed, the United States has put upon its 
statute books more legislation regulative of 
business—so Victor Murdock of the Federal 
Trade Commission has remarked—than Eng- 
land has passed (perhaps because she puts 
more faith in her trade organizations, which 
she has long used as the handmaid of her 
industrial and commercial development) in 
two centuries. 

Now, a generation or so after the fuss and 
fume attending the advent of the corporation 
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movement, and rather tardily in contrast with 
the other great industrial nations of the world, 
our trade association movement has come of 
age in answer toa need different in kind but just 
as prevalent as that which bore the corporation. 
Corporations have come to be enormous in 
their scope and power; it would be hard to 
imagine America thriving without them. Yet 
there are things which even large corporations, 
as well as small, can do better by united than 
by individual effort. There are literally hun- 
dreds of such things—perfectly legitimate and 
constructive and essential things of direct 
value in the promotion of American business 
and commerce here and abroad and, therefore, 
of direct importance to the stabilization and 
development of America’s prosperity 

Clearly, again, the purposes of corporations 
and of trade associations are different. The 
trade associations complement the corporations. 
Corporations, or other firms, exist to do busi- 
ness, to capitalize service in business, to manu- 
facture, to sell, to distribute. ‘‘he trade 
associations are not “in business.’”’ They do 
not manufacture; generally they do not distri- 
bute or sell. Their aim is to facilitate these 
and other commercial or governmental pro- 
cesses. In their zeal to perform this construc- 
tive function, a dozen or a score 0' associations 
have done what some corporations or trusts 
did a generation ago—they have gone out of 
bounds, landed in court, and endangered the 
movement of which they area part. These in 
the main have been the so-ca'led open-price 
associations, a group, by the way, with which 
most of the Departments, and notably the 
Department of Commerce in i's effort to serve 
American business, have refused to deal. 

And this is to be added: | hough the great 
bulk of the memberships of the associations 
that have got into trouble with the courts 
have been unaware of much that their associa- 
tion secretaries or managers were doing, one 
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might imagine from the settled and suspicious 
attitude of many individuals who do not see 
the trade association in the large, that the as- 
sociation movement constitutes a huge and 
ruthless conspiracy against the public weal by 
almost all our alert business men, fuliy nine- 
tenths of whom belong to one association or 
another. Yet, though many of our 2,000 trade 
associations have been quietly functioning for 
many decades, most of the rest came into being 
following the war, or during the war, when the 
War Industries Board and other governmental 
agencies besought all business men to join or 
form associations to serve as clearing houses 
of information and inquiry between the scat- 
tered thousands of our business public on one 
hand and the Government in its hour of need 
on the other hand. 

Now, from the national point of view, it is 
worth noting that the Government must, in the 
nature of things, look upon each industry as a 
single permanent unit. If the Government 


wishes to do what every Government Depart- 
ment often has occasion to do, to deal with one 
or another industry, to get its views anent a 
matter of trade strategy or trade development 
abroad, to inform it about this or that or be 
informed by it—about a matter of trade 
technique, or trade custom, or trade ethics, or 


trade data—obviously it cannot easily inter- 
view or correspond with the existing tens of 
thousands composing that industry. A cen- 
tury ago, did the occasion ever arise, that would 
have been simple. Now it is next to impossi- 
ble. So the trade association, with offices in 
Washington perhaps, meets the need of a link 
serving as a means of expression of and a means 
of expression to an industry. Take now an 
illustration, a matter of trade ethics, difficult 
as it is to handle such a matter even with law. 
Here, then, was an industry that Dr. Wiley, 
when head of the Bureau of Chemistry, accused 
of foisting unwholesome sardines on the Amer- 
ican people. One or two confiscations almost 
wrecked the sardine and other canning indus- 
tries, because people simple quit buying sar- 
dines and almost everything else put up in cans. 
't was then that a central trade association was 
formed by the industry. This association 
undertook extensive research work to deter- 
mine the most sanitary methods of canning. 
It established its own inspection service and 
finally, having found ways to police itself, 
turned about to aid in the enforcement of the 
Pure Food Act. . Here, again, is an industry 
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in which a few manufacturers in one locality 
were exporting to a South American country 
seconds which, they knew, were being sold by 
distributors there as firsts. There was no 
established rule against such a practice, but 
when appeal was made to the Chief of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
and the industry was accused of spoiling the 
good name of American exports, a word to the 
secretary of the trade association, which in- 
cluded the offenders, did the trick. And here 
are other industries, stalled because uncertain 
about matters of policy or nomenclature and 
groping for enlightenment, turning at last, 
through their trade association representatives, 
to the Federal Trade Commission. At the 
suggestion of the trade association representa- 
tives, the Federal Trade Commission asks the 
industries concerned to meet in Washington, 
to discuss the problem in hand, and the trade in 
many cases is able to adjust itself to a situation 
cleared up without the intervention, disturbing 
or disastrous as that may be, of the police pow- 
ers of the Government. Or take another, and 
larger, and prophetic, aspect of the interde- 
pendence of government and the commercial 
public—that interdependence which implies 
a kind of mutuality. 

Now, virtually every alert industry has come 
to accept the principle that its success turns on 
reliable and complete trade information or 
statistics—commercial intelligence, in a word. 
You might as well try to run an ocean-going 
steamship without navigation charts as direct 
any modern business, if it be more than an op- 
portunistic one, without guidance. In other 
words, each industry, and each unit large or 
small in it, needs a watch-tower to keep its 
progress from looking like a saw-tooth fever- 
chart with too-high, too-low, or uncertainty 
as the order of its day. For the want of such 
watch-tower service, here you find one corpora- 
tion, in one great industry that went on pro- 
ducing blindly through the period of over- 
expansion following the war, writing off a loss 
of $30,000,000 or so. Here is another that also 
got caught because it did not know what 
stocks were on hand in America and imported 
millions’ worth of a product that it did not need. 
On the other hand, here you find an industry 
seasonal in nature yet operating without haz- 
ard because of its intelligent use of trade 
intelligence—the vegetable oil industry. At 
first this industry, one of its pioneers told me, 
was “either over-producing or broke.” Now 
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it knows at any moment not only its own cap- 
acity, the existing stocks on hand, but, also, 
the current demand for its products in compari- 
son with those of other months and other years. 

It is indeed a fairly established principle that 
every large industry must rely on statistical 
information. Our whole industrial fabric turns 
on it. Every day every successful business- 
man reads a newspaper page or two of such in- 
formation. 

There is no question about the general 
desirability of watch-towers that, like radio 
beacons, are helpful to the large and small 
units in any industry as well as to the buying 
public. But just such resentment as was 
directed against certain trusts a generation ago, 
is now directed against those relatively few 
trade associations and other trade groups 
which set up secret statistical service for the 
exclusive advantage of some or all of the mem- 
bers of specific industries to the exclusion of the 
rest of the business public. The activities of 
trade associations that have received the 
greatest criticism involve the collection of 
statistics—and the secret preferential distribu- 
tion of them—relating to volume of production, 
capacity to produce by districts of production, 
wages, consumption of products in domestic 
and foreign trade, distribution thereof, includ- 
ing volume of distribution by districts, together 
with figures as to stocks on hand, wholesale and 
retail, by districts, coupled with information 
as to price, either in the form of individual 
reports of each member distributed to every 
other member or the individual prices reported 
to the association and by the latter compiled 
and averaged by districts for certain specified 
periods. 

Clearly, a blind man can see the advantages, 
the preferential advantages, the unfair ad- 
vantages, resting with those who, under cover 
of the good name and the highly desirable 
constructive functions of trade associations, 
avail themselves, for a consideration, of such 
service. 

Coming at the situation from another ap- 
proach, there are different kinds of watch- 
towers. Since the ideal watch-tower is one that 
is impartial and universal in its service, the 
ideal watch-tower is one manned by the Gov- 
ernment, with a complete and reliable flow of 
carefully gathered and interpreted trade in- 
formation continually radiating to producers, 
distributors, and consumers alike. But the 
Government hasn’t the funds or facilities to 
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serve all industries, as a lighthouse with its 
radio beacon serves all properly equipped ships 
trying to make a given port. The Govern- 
ment has long been gathering statistics; bit by 
bit, it has been developing its statistical me- 
thods for one hundred years. !n some in- 
dustries it gathers statistics covering produc- 
tion; from some others those covering produc- 
tion and stocks; from sti!l others those covering 
production, stocks, and consumption. In only 
a few cases is it able to function ideally for a 
whole industry though, certainly, the produc- 
tion of prices in the ebb and flow of business 
from time to time is the greatest protection to 
buyer and seller that there is. The price of 
wheat publicly known is the greatest protection 
to the farmer. Knowing freight rates and 
other details, it is possible for the farmer to 
determine within a cent or two what he should 
receive for wheat in his local community. The 
consquence is that the margin in the wheat 
trade is smaller than that of any other industry 
in the country. We also know the price of 
stocks bought and sold under public exchanges; 
it would be next to impossible otherwise to deal 
in stocks at all. But there are associations 
which have conspired against rather than 
striven for such beacon service in all industries 
as now exists in a few, to the benefit of the en- 
tire business public and the rest of us. 

Hence, trouble! 

For there are various and sundry subtle 
ways, which do not merit analysis here, in 
which those so mindec can utilize secrecy, which 
is the essence of conspiracy as a rule, to use the 
association movement to secure advantages 
prejudicial to the res’ of the business and con- 
suming public. There are indeed those who 
assume that trade associations have no func- 
tion worth while save to procure preferential 
advantages to their members. “But,” as 
Secretary Hoover told the conference recently 
held on this problem in Washington, “ because 
people have been murdered with brick bats is 
no reason why: we should not build brick 
houses!”” Indeed he frankly told the joint 
meeting of association and Federal representa- 
tives that he had undertaken his © -merous 
conferences, then his corresponden:>, with 
the Attorney General and called a N<-ional 
meeting to emphasize the fact that many asso- 
ciation secretaries overestimated the supposed 
advantages of secret price reckoning; that there 
are innumerable other larger and more con- 
structive functions for associations to perform; 
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that he desired “to clear the air’’—to indicate 
the larger view, to set forth more definitively 
what the Attorney General and the decisions of 
the courts indicated that trade associations 
must not do. And it’s worth adding that the 
Washington meeting had hardly adjourned 
when one large industry of vital concern to the 
business public sought the direct participation 
of the Government in its price-gathering and 
price-distribution work, to raise it above suspi- 
cion. Others turned energetically to seek the 
guidance of the Federal Trade Commission 
in setting it right. And not a few others an- 
nounced their determination at once to have 
done with the business of endangering the ser- 
vice of their associations, by doing away with 
activities deemed to be in the twilight zone. 

“Business pirates,” Chairman Gaskill of the 
Federal Trade Commission pointed out, “are 
always on hand. But those who will not follow 
the principles of competitive business are the 
enemies both of the Government and of in- 
dustry. For the Government and business are 
one, properly, and when they unite there will 
be the greatest advance the United States has 
ever known.” 

There, then, is the larger view of the trade 
associations, since experience shows that the 
trade association in the United States as well 
as in the countries of Europe, is a link of in- 
dispensable kind between the Government and 
the business public. 

Here, on one hand, you find no substitute 
for them in the plan by which the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce promotes 
American trade, and that Bureau emphasizing 
the necessity of the Government depending 
more or less upon privately gathered statistics. 
Here, again, you find the Department of 
Agriculture deeming them to be indispen- 
sable, and Congress accepting them in the 
changing scheme of things in which in- 
dividuals have lost their voice before com- 
mittees on Capitol Hill and the new balance 
of representation rests, for good or ill, with 
organized groups. And here, again, you find 
them accomplishing in codperation with the 
Government the elimination of freak varieties 
of production and collective wastes in industry 
which imply a loss of thirty per cent. of our na- 
tional energies. 

Here you find trade associations doing large 
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and invaluable educational work for their 
members. For instance, many of them are 
doing a large service that can be accomplished 
in no other way in promoting the establishment 
of proper methods of cost-accounting; for clearly 
it is to the good of no one for a manufacturer to 
go on producingat a loss, and adequate statistics 
cannot be gathered in any industry without 
uniform methods of cost-accounting. 

Then, again, there are trade associations 
which have united to do, often hand-in-hand 
with Governmental agencies, scientific research 
which no individual manufacturer could do 
alone. 

But these are only illustrations. 

The larger thought is that America, after a 
century in which the gods gave us such gifts 
and opportunities as were never bestowed upon 
any other nation in the history of the world, is 
entering a period in which Nature no longer 
proffers a lap overflowing with plenty. Save 
in the unknown frontiers of Science our pio- 
neers have done their work for the most part, 
and the days and years of the “ perfectos” are 
here. These are the days of refinements in 
our processes, if we are to keep our place in 
the sun. And these are the years of consoli- 
dation accordingly. 

That is why I like to think of trade associa- 
tions, rather benignly, perhaps, as big families 
in which the little Americans have the same 
opportunities as the big in striving at home for 
our own industrial supremacy. 

They are, in fact, in many ways, like the 
industrial guilds of Europe of long ago, full 
of pride in their craftsmanship, jealous of their 
own opportunities for the exercise of a common 
self-control. 

And when you look at the trade associations 
in that light, with an eye to the good they have 
done and can do, mindful too of the old axiom 
that all aggregations must progress through 
their mumps and measles, you get a larger, 
more vivid picture—that of Industry and 
Commerce accepting their responsibilities along 
with their privileges while getting their legs 
solidly under the National conference table, 
and making from the old equilateral triangie 
with the Government, the Business Public, and 
the People about equally distant from one an- 
other, a kind of circle of promise intent upon 
the future prosperity of America. 
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Senator Hitchcock and the Farmers’ Unrest. 


Ku-Klux-Klan a Power 


By MARK 


‘HE political calendar for July in- 
cludes two primaries. Each of them 
involves a United States senatorship, 
together with a state delegation of 
members of the Lower House of 
Congress and local offices. The primaries are: 


DATE 


July 18 
“ 22 


STATE 
Nebraska 
Texas 


PRESENT SENATOR 
Gilbert M. Hitchcock 
Charles A. Culberson 


Senator Hitchcock, whose fate is involved in 
the Nebraska primary, can be described with 
complete accuracy as one of the two or three 
leading Democrats in the Senate. He does 


not have the official leadership, which is in 
the hands of Senator Underwood of Alabama. 
But Senator Hitchcock is the ranking Demo- 
cratic member of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and in that capacity, while 


the Democrats were in control of the Senate, 
and also during the League of Nations debate 
of two and three years ago, he led the long and 
gruelling fight for this [Democratic doctrine. 
At the time the present article is written, it 
seems likely that Mr. Hitchcock will not have 
serious opposition in the Democratic pri- 
maries. In his party in Nebraska he is well in- 
trenched. There is natural state pride in the 
important place he has in the national party 
organization, and it is to be taken for granted 
that in the Democratic primaries in July he will 
get his renomination without formidable op- 
position. 

But the Democratic nomination for any office 
in Nebraska is very far from a complete fran- 
chise to the office. Nebraska is at all times a 
doubtful state, a state of whimsical and volatile 
aberrations as between the two parties. For 
this reason the Democratic renomination of 
this veteran is of only slightly greater im- 
portance and interest than the question of who 
will get the Republican nomination. 

In the Republican primaries the two leading 
candidates for the senatorial nomination are 
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Albert W. Jefieris and Robert B. Howell. 
These two men are, in widely differing ways, 
persons of unusual strength and distinction. 
Mr. Jefferis is now and has been for some years 
the representative in the Lower House of Con- 
gress of the district which includes the city 
of Omaha. He is a biz, wholesome person who 
fulfills the specifications of what is frequently 
described as a typica! Western congressman, 
although as it happens he was born and spent 
his early years in a Quaker neighborhood in 
southeastern Pennsylvania. Asa congressman 
Mr. Jefferis has been uniformly sure-footed on 
the conservative side o most public questions, 
and it is from the conservative element among 
the Nebraska Republicans that he will get the 
bulk of his support. In private life, Congress- 
man Jefferis is a practising lawyer in Omaha. 
In his youth, he had the unusual experience 
of playing on both the baseball team and the 
football team at the University of Michigan, 
and was president of his class—a career which 
in the mere telling gives some suggestion of his 
robust personality, and his dependable, con- 
fidence-inspiring persona strength. 

The other principal contestant for the Re- 
publican nomination has had a career which 
will insure to him the allegiance of that portion 
of the Republican party in Nebraska which was 
identified with the old Progressive party move- 
ment. Mr. Howell is the head of the municipal 
gas and water supply of the city of Omaha. 
But to stop with saying this would be short 
of describing him adequately. Mr. Howell 
was in his community a pioneer of the theory 
of municipal ownership o public utilities. It 
was his advocacy of the ‘dea that brought it 
about in the beginning, and after the system 
had been adopted he was entrusted with the 
management of it. It is probably not too much 
to say that Mr. Howell’s conduct of these mun- 
icipal utilities constitutes possibly the most 
successful experiment that any city in America 
has had with municipal ownership. He de- 
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vised a plan for the working details of public 
management, which consists of a public corpor- 
ation modeled after private corporations, with 
a board of directors representing both political 
parties, elected by the city. However, any 
observer of the working of this institution is 
likely to come to the conclusion that it follows 
the rule of most human institutions, and that 
its success has been due more largely to Mr. 
Howell’s personal ability and devotion than to 
any abstract plan. Mr. Howell differs from 
many of the theorists about municipal owner- 
ship in being a well-grounded civil engineer, a 
graduate of the United States Naval Academy, 
and a trained lawyer. He has been the state 
engineer of Nebraska and city engineer of 
Omaha. The progressive section of the Re- 
publican party, which Mr. Howell represents, 
is strong in Nebraska, and Mr. Howell is the 
official representative of Nebraska in the Re- 
publican National Committee. 

Both in the Republican primary and also 
in the subsequent campaign between the win- 
ners of the two senatorial nominations, a con- 
siderable number of issues will be involved, and 
as is usual in the case of Nebraska, many of 
them will be economic. When discontent is 


in the air, Nebraska is apt to be the centre of 


the whirlwind. Nebraska was, as everybody 
knows, the birthplace of the Bryan movement, 
which played a large part in American politics 
for a generation. Nebraska was likewise the 
birthplace of many of the granger movements. 
Six months or a year ago there was every prom- 
ise that Nebraska would this year repeat its 
record of political eccentricity. One of the 
most competent politicians in the state, speak- 
ing to the writer a year ago, made the prediction 
that in 1922 there would be a third party in 
Nebraska and that it would carry the state. 
The discontent which was the basis of this pre- 
diction was caused chiefly by the distress of the 
farmers. There is still the expectation of a 
third-party ticket in Nebraska in November; 
but its strength is not so formidable as seemed 
certain a year ago. 

Not all that has been said about that period 
of agricultural discontent a year ago has in- 
cluded everything that could be said. It is 
quite true that the prices of farm commodities 
during 1921 were abnormally and unreasonably 
low. In their descent they reached a point 
which reflected a post-war deflation greater 
than has taken place in any other commodity. 


Prices of many farm products were actually _ 
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much lower than any of the pre-war prices 
during a period of twenty years before 1914. 
At the same time it is also true that a good deal 
of the distress among individual farmers was 
the result of imprudent management of their 
own affairs. During the height of the war the 
farmers prospered greatly. Unhappily, in 
many cases they did not dispose of the fruits 
of that prosperity with the greatest wisdom. 
Any farmer who sold his produce at the high 
prices of 1917 and 1918, and who made the 
best use of the very great profits he had, ought 
to find himself to-day in a better position than 
he was in 1914, even after suffering the losses 
incurred in the latter part of 1920 and in 1921. 
Any farmer who used his war-time profits to 
pay off his mortgage, or who put those profits 
into good securities, was able to meet the losses 
of subsequent years and still look back upon the 
whole experience as being in the net a re- 
munerative one. But in many cases the 
farmer, like the majority of persons who made 
large profits during the war, disposed of those 
profits unwisely. He bought automobiles and 
other luxuries which in normal pre-war times he 
would have regarded as not for him. Further 
than that, many farmers in the Middle West 
permitted themselves to be the victims of the 
salesmen of “blue sky” securities. The farm- 
ing districts of the Middle West were the happy 
hunting ground of the promoters of oil com- 
panies and of a large variety of get-rich-quick 
corporations. For falling victims to this sort of 
chicanery, the farmers were not wholly to blame. 
They have had little experience in investments, 
except in land, and they were without the 
knowledge to discriminate between good se- 
curities and worthless ones. Most unhappily 
of all, the country bankers in some western 
communities, instead of being what they should 
have been, the protectors and guardians of the 
farmers’ interests, permitted themselves either 
to ignore what was going on, or, in some cases 
at least, to be participants in the profits of 
exploiting the farmer. It was a part of the 
method of operation of some of the sellers of 
doubtful securities, to make their first call 
when they arrived in a community on the local 
banker, and either by deception or by an appeal 
to the banker’s covetousness, to put the banker 
in such a relation to their enterprises that the 
banker was forestalled from giving any warning 
to the neighboring farmers. The waste of the 
farmer’s wartime profits in unsound securities 
was one of the chief causes of his post-war distress. 
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Further than this, many of the farmers 
yielded to the typical temptation of his class, 
which is to buy more land. During the period 
of war-time inflation the prices of farm land 
rose to three, four, or five times the reasonable 
value. There arose a fever of speculation in 
farm lands. A farmer who had bought his land 
a generation ago for $25 or $50 an acre, finding 
that he could sell it at a profit which to him rep- 
resented a small fortune, yielded to the tempta- 
tion. If, as in some cases, he took his money, 
invested it in sound securities, and retired to 
a life of ease in the neighboring town, he was 
secure. But in many cases the farmer, having 
sold his land, without any motive much better 
than the wish to visualize his profits in tangible 
cash, turned then to buy another farm, and 
found that in the rapid rise of prices he could 
not buy a new farm except at a price in advance 
of that for which he had sold his former one. 
Still other farmers, with the characteristic lust 
for land, put mortgages on their existing hold- 
ings for the sake of buying additional ones. Out 
of the infection of this fever there arose a con- 
dition, when the fever ended, in which farmers 
found themselves carrying mortgages upon 
which the interest and the instalments of 
principal could not possibly be met at the 
prices to which farm produce fell in the latter 
part of 1920 and 1921. It was the sum of all 
these processes that caused the acute distress 
which a year ago was easily the most consider- 
able political phenomenon in the Middle West. 
It was this distress that gave rise to the farm 
bloc in Congress. The first leader of the farm 
bloc, Senator Kenyon, represented the state 
that adjoins Nebraska on the east, and the pres- 
sent leader, Senator Capper, comes from the 
state that adjoins Nebraska on the south. 

Much but by no means all of the distress 
among the farmers, and the political radicalism 
that arose out of it, has been overcome. The 
prices of farm products are now back to some- 
thing approaching normal. The principal 
cause for this relief came through the opera- 
tions of a branch of the United States Treasury, 
the War Finance Corporation. Through this 
institution some two hundred million dollars 
of government money, appropriated for the 
purpose, was loaned out in small sums, directly 
or indirectly to farmers who were in difficulties, 
and to local banks which were embarrassed 
by carrying farmers’ notes which the makers 
were unable to meet. The work of the War 
Finance Corporation not only cured much of 
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the distress that actually existed—a result of 
its work less apparent to the eye, but more 
useful fundamentally, was the preventing of 
the long and harsh depression which in the 
normal course of economic phenomena would 
most surely have followed. But for the relief 
extended by the War Finance Corporation, 
many hundreds and possibly thousands of 
small banks throughout the West would have 
failed, with resulting loss to stockholders and 
depositors, and with a trail of intense and pro- 
longed stagnation. 

In the sense of relief which Nebraska felt 
from the curative efforts of the War Finance 
Corporation, the Nebraska State Senate last 
March ‘passed a resolution thanking the War 
Finance Corporation and its managing director, 
Mr. Eugene Meyer, Jr., for what had been 
done. There has rarely been a more quick 
and striking reversal of public feeling than was 
represented by this action. Instead of a third 
party, a new Bryan, a new Mary Ellen Lease, a 
new “Sockless” Simpson running for the 
United States Senate, and a new brood of eco- 
nomic heresies like the Free Silver movement— 
instead of all that we found the legislature of 
the state which was the very storm centre of 
distress, expressing gratitude to the Federal 
Government for relief. 

This action of the Federal Government was 
unprecedented. By many its wisdom was 
doubted. It represented an unparalleled step 
in government paternalism. But for the fact 
that we had got accustomed to many forms of 
government paternalism during the war, the 
operations of the War Finance Corporation 
probably would never have been sanctioned by 
Congress, and certainly would have shocked 
the business-men, bankers, and economists, 
of the conservative East. It was repugnant 
to every instinct of old-fashioned constitu- 
tional statesmen. Several years ago, when 
ex-Senator Joseph W. Bailey of Texas was 
running for reélection, someone in a heckling 
audience asked him whether he favored govern- 
ment credit for farmers. He replied that he 
would support government credit for farmers 
just as soon as he felt that he could also sup- 
port government credit for blacksmiths and 
barbers. Since that day, however, we have 
gone a farther distance in tolerance of govern- 
ment paternalism than most persons. realize, 
and in the Senate to-day there is hardly a man 
of Senator Bailey’s devotion to strict constitu- 
tional practice. 
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The fundamental question involved in this 
recent operation is still with us. The War 
Finance Corporation was devised to overcome 
an emergency, and only the emergency justified 
it. Even those who believed most strongly in 
the War Finance Corporation and participated 
in what it did, held the view that it should be 
terminated with the ending of the emergency. 
As a matter of fact, the statutory existence of 
the War Finance Corporation comes to an end 
during the present month. But the power of 
the farmer in Congress is such that it is likely 
that this function of government will be ex- 
tended. 

It is the operations of the War Finance Cor- 
poration, and the efforts of the farm bloc, to 
which the Republican party is chiefly indebted 
for the better prospect it now has in the coming 
congressional and senatorial elections in the 
farming districts of the country. But for 
what was done along the lines described, the 
Middle West to-day would have been stridently 
vocal with a discontent which would have 
expressed itself either in a third party with a 
radical platform, or in general support to Dem- 
ocrats, or to anybody else seeking to supplant 
the party in power. Even as it is, the dis- 
content has not died down to the extent that 
the Republicans have been hoping. The re- 
sults of the primaries in Indiana, in Pennsyl- 
vania, and in other states show that there 
is a considerable quantity of that vote which 
the politicians describe as the “anti’’vote— 
the vote that is restless with what is, and ready 
to express itself, other things being equal, by 
voting against the party and the office holder 
who is in, and in favor of the party of the as- 
pirant that promises change. 

Of the discontent that still endures in 
Nebraska, much hangs about the question of 
taxation. In 1907 Nebraska’s state budget 
for two years amounted to $4,367,000; in 1915 
it had run up to $9,700,000, and in 1921 it 
jumped to more than.$30,000,000. Municipal, 
county, township, and school taxes have leaped 
in proportion. The result is that owness of 
Nebraska farms and homes are paying from 
three to ten times as much money in taxes as 
they were paying before the war. This is 
happening in a year when many farmers have 
smaller incomes than they had before the war. 
There has been circulated in Nebraska a photo- 
raph of a typical farm home to which is at- 
tached a legend saying, “Taxes on this home, 
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located on a form near Columbus, Mebraska, 
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have increased more than four hundred per 
cent in four years. In 1914 the levy against 
this property was $76.89. In 1921 the levy 
was $373.10.” 

State taxes and other local taxes are, of 
course, beyond the power of a United States 
senator. Nevertheless, it is just these local 
taxes that will determine much of the voting 
in Nebraska on the senatorship in November. 
The discontent about taxes is probably likely 
to favor Hitchcock, for the high taxation will 
be blamed on the Republican party, which is 
now in power in the state. 


The Texas primary, on July 22, involves 
the renomination and reélection of a senator 
who, in several odd respects, has a more extra- 
ordinary record than any other man in the body. 
Charles A. Culberson, the senior senator from 
Texas, is now serving his twenty-third year, 
and by virtue of that length of service is one 
of the four veterans of the Senate. (The 
senator who has had the longest continuous 
service is Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts, 
who, on March 4th of next year, will have 
served thirty years. The distinction of the 
second longest service is shared between two 
men: Francis E. Warren of Wyoming, and 
Knute Nelson of Minnesota have each been in 
the Senate continuously since March 4th, 1905. 
Charles A. Culberson of Texas is the senator 
who stands third in the list.) 

But it is not length of service that makes 
Senator Culberson and his present candidacy 
for reélection picturesquely unique. ‘The strik- 
ing thing that can be said about Senator Cul- 
berson is that he has made fewer speeches— 
certainly in recent years—than any other sit- 
ting senator. With this goes the fact that 
Senator Culberson has probably actually sat 
in the Senate chamber for a larger number of 
hours, has actually answered a larger number 
of roll calls, and has cast his vote one way or 
the other on more measures, than any other 
sitting senator. To verify this last assertion 
about Senator Culberson’s actual presence in 
the Senate chamber, and about his participa- 
tion in roll calls, would involve a good deal 
of minute research. But in the absence of such 
a research | am satisfied the assertion is true. 
There is probably no other senator who can say, 
as Senator Culberson said in a recent appeal to 
his constituents: “The sessions of the Con- 
gress during my present term cover 1217 days, 
and I have not missed a day.” 
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The explanation lies to a large extent in the 
state of Senator Culberson’s health. He suffers 
an affliction of some of the muscles, which old- 
fashioned persons used to call palsy. It makes 
speech-making difficult, but does not in the 
least interfere with the senator’s daily atten- 
dance upon the sessions in the Senate; in fact, 
this very freedom from preoccupation with 
the making and delivering of set speeches adds, 
in the judgment of many, to Senator Culber- 
son’s usefulness. He sits in his Senate seat, 
he hears all that is said, and he votes on every 
roll call. Occasionally, when you feel “fed 
up” with the loquacity of some others, you find 
yourself disposed to look on Senator Culberson 
as an ideal senator. 

In his voting Senator Culberson is deter- 
mined by the debates and by strict adherence 
to the doctrines of the Democratic party. 
During President Wilson’s administration, in 
nearly all cases Senator Culberson cast his vote 
in accordance with the President’s policies. 

What might otherwise be the violence of the 
campaign for the succession to Senator Culber- 
son is modified by sentimental considerations 
based on his length of service, and on his steady 
devotion to duty under his physical handicap. 
Texas is a large state, and it does things in a 
large way. It is a sign of the bigness of spirit 
characteristic of Texas that it should give 
to Senator Culberson’s impaired health the 
value of an asset. 

Texas is one of the states which always seems 
to have, so to speak, a definite personality. 
You think of a state or of a community chiefly 
in terms of the persons from that community 
whom you happen to know, and after a con- 
siderable number of contacts with Texans you 
come to think of that state as big and robust. 
1 am not sure but the word “robustious” would 
convey the idea. I am not sure but what 
Falstaff, if he should be willing to return at all 
to a world which has turned so largely to the 
spirit of the Eighteenth Amendment, would 
choose Texas as his abode. It must be ad- 
mitted that probably the most distinguished 
Texan now in American life is a marked ex- 
ception to these qualities. Colonel House 
is rather a smallish figure of a man, gentle in 
manner and restrained in speech. Col. House’s 
political antagonists occasionally speak of 
him, in a ribald spirit, as “Colonel Mouse.” 
I recall several years ago one of Colonel House’s 
political enemies saying, “Oh, shucks, he can’t 
get anywhere. He hasn’t got enough person- 
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ality. He can’t dominate men. When Col- 
nel House finds himself in a room containing 
more than half a dozen others, he dries up and 
can’t express himself.”” There was some truth 
in severil of the physical facts expressed in this, 
but they have not prevented Colonel House 
from having a very considerable place in the 
contemporary world. And Colonel House in 
these qualities is the exception which empha- 
sizes the rule of what the typical Texan is. 
The Texan walks down the streets of Washing- 
ton or New York with the swinging roll of a 
man accustomed to streets whose sidewalks are 
fifty feet or more apart—streets in which 
ten or twenty automobiles can go abreast. 
And the Texan talks like a man who has no 
secrets, no use for indirection, and no experi- 
ence with whisperers. He speaks with the 
voice of a man who has been accustomed to 
saying, “Hello Sam!” to a neighbor who, if 
he were in the East, would be in the next town- 
ship, but who in Texas is merely walking on 
the other edge of the sidewalk. Texans have 
all the marks of men who look forty miles away 
to see the horizon. The physical largeness of 
Texas has somehow entered into the spirit of 
the state and into the personalities of its people. 
With this generous amplitude of spirit goes an 
extraordinary picturesqueness of language and 
richness of humor. 

A year or so ago | cut out of a newspaper a 
speech made by a Texas woman. I have kept 
it ever since for the purely personal purpose 
of reading it occasionally in order to get a laugh 
and a lift of the spirits. The occasion was the 
annual convention of the Methodist Women’s 
Missionary Council of America. The meeting 
was held in Richmond, Virginia, and the 
question was up of where the next annual 
meeting should be held. Four cities were 
contesting—San Francisco; Mobile, Alabama; 
Macon, Georgia, and San Antonio, Texas. 
Everybody thought that the first three cities 
named were in the lead,. and it looked as if 
the result was going to be a tie. It was then 
that Mrs. Rollins rose to present the claims 
and attractions of the Queen of the Prairie, as 
San Antonio is affectionately known in the 
Lone Star State. I hope that other folks will 
find as much of the quantity and kind of in- 
terest in Mrs. Rollins’s speech as will justify 
reproducing it here. She said: 


Texas occupies all the Continent of North America 
except the small part set aside for the United States 
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and Canada. Texas owns all north of the Rio 
Grande, the only dusty river in the world; also the 
only one, with the possible exception of the Trinity, 
which is navigable for mudcats and pedestrians. 

Texas is bounded on the north by twenty-five or 
thirty states, on the east by all the oceans in the 
world except the Pacific, and on the south by the 
Gulf of Mexico and South America, and on the west 
by the Pacific Ocean, the Milky Way and the si- 
dereal universe. 

If Texas were chopped off loose from the rest of the 
United States and the Panhandle, it would float 
out into the ocean, as it rests upon a vast subterra- 
nean sea of fresh water. 

Texas is so big that the people in Brownsville call 
the Dallas people Yankees; and the citizens of El 
Paso sneer at the citizens of Texarkana, Tex., as be- 
ing big snobs from the effete East. 

It is 150 miles farther from EI Paso, Texas, to 
Texarkana, Texas, than it is from Chicago to New 
York. Fort Worth is nearer to St. Paul, Minn., than 
it is to Brownsville. 

The chief occupation of the people of Texas is 
trying to keep from making all the money in the 
world. The chief pursuit of the people of Texas was 
formerly Mexicans, but now it is land buyers, steers, 
and Texas crop records. 

The United States with Texas off would look like 
a three-legged Boston Terrier. 

Texans are so proud of Texas that they cannot 
sleep at night. If a Texan’s head should be opened, 
the map of Texas would be found photographed on 
his brain. This is also true of his heart. Unless 
your front gate is eighteen miles from your front door 
you do not belong to society as constituted in Texas. 
Mrs. King’s gate is 150 miles from her front door, 
and she is thinking of moving her house back so that 
she will not be annoyed by passing automobiles and 
peddlers. 

Other Texas landlords have 
ranges and rivers on their ranches. One Texan has 
forty miles of navigable rivers on his farm. If the 
proportion of cultivated land in Texas were the same 
as in Illinois the value of Texas crops would equal 
that of the forty-seven other states. 

Texas has enough land to supply every man, 
woman, and child in the world with a tract of five 
feet by twenty feet, and have enough left over for 
the armies of the world to march around the border 
five abreast. 

“Texas grows enough alfalfa, which, if baled and 
built into a stairway, would reach to the pearly gates. 

We’re distressed about the live stock. 

If all the hogs in Texas were one big hog he would 
be able to dig the Panama Canal in three roots. 

If all the Texas steers were one steer, he would 
stand with his front feet in the Gulf of Mexico, one 
hind foot in Hudson Bay and the other in the Arctic 
Ocean; and with his tail brush off the mist from the 
Aurora Borealis.” ~ 
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If that last sentence does not give you a lift 
of the spirits, if it does not cause you to think 
of the immensity of the universe and the small- 
ness of your own affairs, it is hard to imagine 
what will. 

It is, in a way, a sign of the size and self- 
sufficiency of Texas, a sign of the fact that it is 
an empire in itself, that a senatorial election 
in that state should take its leading color from 
an issue which, in other parts of the country, is 
only heard of occasionally and casually, and 
practically never as an important political issue. 

This issue in Texas is the Ku Klux Klan. | 
take from the FE] Paso Herald of May 8th some 
parts of a speech made by one of the leading 
candidates for Senator Culberson’s seat. The 
candidate who made this speech is not an un- 
known person, not a mere aberration in the 
public life of the state and of the country. It 
is Robert L. Henry, who has spent twenty 
years as the representative of a Texas district 
in the Lower House of Congress. He was 
Chairman of the important Committee on 
Rules during the recent period when the Dem- 
ocrats had a majority of the House, and was 
one of the half dozen Democratic leaders of the 
House, with an important power over the leg- 
islation that was passed during a considerable 
part of Mr. Wilson’s presidency. 

A portion of Mr. Henry’s speech reads: 


I am in favor of the Ku Klux Klan. 

Senator Culberson in a recent interview over his 
signature said the Ku Klux Klan must be destroyed. 
] reply to him to-night and say that the Ku Klux 
Klan must and shall survive in Texas and through- 
out the country. 

Hon. Cullen F. Thomas has also said that the Ku 
Klux Klan must be destroyed “‘if it isn’t reformed.” 
I hurl defiance at him and say that it will not be 
destroyed nor will he have the ability to reform it. 

I hurl defiance at Gen. M. M. Crane and his com- 
mittee and say they can never destroy the Ku Klux 
Klan. 

I am a natural born Klansman. 
have to make me one. 

The Klan belongs to that type of men who believe 
in constitutional government, who believe in obedi- 
ence to the laws of this country, and they salute the 
majesty of our laws. 

Weare for Christianity. I believe in Jesus Christ. 
The Klan believes in Christianity. 

We do not come to make war on any religious 
organization; we will not do that; but we do claim the 
right to exercise our own liberty in the choice of our 
religion and our churches. 

I received great benefit when I took fellowship in 
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the Methodist church. I received great benefit 
when | went through the Masonic degrees; these all 
made me a better man, but when I read the creed of 
the Klan a new religion came over me and I said, 
“There is nothing wrong and nothing bad in what 
they advocate.” If the citizens of Texas and of this 
country will cling to the doctrines enunciated there, 
they will preserve our homes and our country. 

I don’t believe any candidate in this contest will 
go to the Senate unless he stands on the side of the 
Klan and fights their battles from this day forward. 

ae the Citizens’ League be organized. We are 
ready to contest every inch of ground. ; 

Klansmen believe in law and order and the en- 
forcement of our laws, in the majesty of the law. 

I was glad that the opportunity came to me to 
speak for the Klan and shall speak for it wherever I 


go. 


Ex-Congressman Henry, as these extracts 
from his speech show, is for the Klan. Senator 
Culberson has come out against it in a public 
letter which reads: “I have no affiliation, di- 
rectly or indirectly with this organization [the 
Ku Klux Klan], and I am unqualifiedly op- 
posed to its operations. If not curbed, it will 
usurp the functions of the State and be destruc- 
tive of government itself. It will, indeed, 
overthrow our Anglo-Saxon civilization in its 
relation to government. Steps should be 


taken, therefore, at once, to arrest its progress 


and finally destroy it.” 
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Of the other candidates for the Texas sena- 
torship, one is, as Mr. Henry’s speech sug- 
gests, not in favor of the Ku Klux Klan “unless 
it is reformed.”’ Some of the other issues in- 
volved in this Texas senatorship race would, if 
they were not relatively obscured by the Ku 
Klux Klan situation, seem to be of more legi- 
timate political importance. One of the candi- 
dates is running on a platform favoring local 
state control of intra-state railroad rates; 
another puts forward the economic interests 
of the farmers; another is putting emphasis on 
opposition to the Federal Reserve banking 
system, and a fourth is running largely on his 
record as a former state superintendent of the 
Anti-Saloon League. 

Texas has a system of double primaries. 
In the first primaries in July there will be seven 
candidates. Thereafter, on August 26th, there 
will come what is called locally the ‘ run-off” 
primary. In this second primary there will 
appear only the names of the two who have the 
highest votes in the July primary. ‘he result 
of the second primary substantially cetermines 
who will be the next senator from Texas. 
There is, of course, in Texas, as in every 
other state, an election in November between 
the Democratic and the Republican candidates. 
But no Republican candidate is likely to be 
made senator from Texas. 

















WHAT HAS PROHIBITION DONE? 


An Unbiased Gathering of Facts Based Upon 
Official Reports in the State of Massachusetts 


By ELIZABETH TILTON 


Chairman of the Committee to Investigate Results of Prohibition, Family Welfare Society (Formerly the Associated Charities), Boston 


ROHIBITION is a subject that causes 
much comment, most of which is 
based upon prejudice—one way or 
the other. In this article | shall 
attempt to eliminate prejudice and 

to make an effort to get from figures concerning 
prohibition the real truth as to its effects. 
What follows cannot pretend to be dogmatic, 
for many causes aside from prohibition affect 
such figures as | shall quote, but at least mine is 
an honest attempt to gauge the matter from 
figures and not from opinion. 

The material | shall use has all been drawn 
from Massachusetts—a state that was not dry 
before prohibition, and one that has not, at the 
present writing, “come in out of the wet” by 
passing a state prohibition code in harmony 
with the Federal law. The state courts and 
state officials, therefore, have not been added 
completely to the forces in operation in support 
of the prohibition amendment. 

For a comparison | have chosen two similar 
periods—the periods of business depression 
in 1914-15 and in 1920-21. My object is to 
see how those matters connected more or less 
with alcohol stand in these two periods. 

First let us get in mind pictures of these two 
depressions. Curves shown on blue prints in 
almost any state labor department will give 
them. In Massachusetts the irregular white 
line sags noticeably enough across 1914 and 
1915, but across 1920 and 1921 it makes a 
gully deep and wide. The latter depression 
is Much the worse of the two, as can be simply 
demonstrated by two typical percentages. In 
December, 1915, 8.6 per cent. of the organized 
wage-earners covered by the returns were 
unemployed —in December, 1921, 27.3 per 
cent. 

Bearing this much more serious condition of 
unemployment in mind let us see if accompany- 
ing conditions take on the same complexion 
and if not let us try to determine, if we can, 
why not. 


I am aware that figures discourage most 
readers, and so | shall eliminate them as much 
as possible from the text and combine them in 
a complete table. 

Arrests, of course, can not all be attributed 
to alcohol, but everyone will admit that alcohol 
has always had a bearing on them. It is in- 
teresting to note, therefore, that arrests for 
the entire state of Massachusetts were 15 per 
cent. less during the serious depression of 1921 
than during the less serious depression of 1915. 
That refers to arrests for every offense. 

Let us turn from general arrests to those 
specifically related to our subject—that is, to 
arrests for drunkenness. Here, the arrests for 
the state totalled 106,146 in 1915 and 59,585 
in 1921—a decrease of 43 per cent. 

While arrests on all charges decreased 15 
per cent. arrests for drunkenness decreased 43 
per cent. The reason for this great decrease 
in arrests may only be answered by guess. 
But is it not reasonable to suppose that it was 
caused, in part at least, by the fact that some- 
thing had happened to liquor that had not 
happened in 1915? In short, prohibition had 
struck down the open traffic and the saloon. 
Liquor had become somewhat harder to get and 
much more expensive. That there was still 
much liquor abroad is evidenced by the number 
of drunks left. But a reform that in its early, 
struggling stage—in a period when it must 
make war on an organized illicit traffic—cut 
arrests nearly in half is not a total failure nor a 
complete farce. - Some, at least, have come in 
out of the wet. 

In viewing charity and child welfare work I 
am forced to use data compiled by cities, as 
no state figures are available in this form. 

The Boston Family Welfare Society—form- 
erly the Boston Associated Charities—reports 
that during 1915-16 in 26 per cent. of the cases 
that came to its attention drink was a factor, 
while in seven months during 1921 but 2.05 
per cent. had any connection with drink. This 
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shows a decrease of 90 per cent. of cases in 
which drink figures. 

Again, the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children shows that 
out of a study made of 144 families, 167 children 
had to be removed in 1916, while in 1921 only 
16 had to be removed from their homes—a de- 
crease of 90 per cent. 

In Cambridge, the Family Welfare Union 
reports drink as a factor in 24 per cent. of 
its cases in 1915 and but 1 per cent. in 1921. 
And in Cambridge I was told by a workman, 
“The saloons just over the bridge [in Boston], 
are closed, so liquor is not so handy-by; it’s not 
so sociable, it’s much more expensive, and it’s 
much more dangerous. The fellows are giving 
it the go-by. So am I.” 

I have had some experience with case-work 
with drunkards. In these cases one gets not 
only real alcoholics, but also sociable fellows 
who find in the saloon a club, and in a ten-cent 
drink a cheap form of recreation. One would, 
therefore, expect to find in case-work a greater 
decrease than in work connected with institu- 
tions designed to cure the inebriates. This 
expectation is realized in the following figures. 

The Washingtonian Home, an institution 
that receives alcoholics “tapering off,’ from 
all over the eastern portion of Massachusetts, 
shows a decrease of 27 per cent. between 1915 
and 1921 in the number admitted. 

In the case of deaths from alcoholism, the 
state figures for 1921 are not available, so in this 
instance I shall use the figures for the city of 
Boston. Deaths from alcoholism in 1915 num- 
bered 109; in 1921 that figure had been cut to 
69—a decrease of 35 per cent. 

This completes the figures in which we have 
a right to say that drink is the main consider- 
ation. Summing up the results we can say 
that we find extraordinary decreasés in 1921 
over 1915, albeit the depression and unem- 
ployment of 1921 is far greater than that of 
1915. Cure we do not find, but betterment 
meets us at every point. 

Let us now turn to figures in the making of 
which drink is always deemed to be one of 
several factors—for instance, penal population. 
Here we find a decrease in 1921 over 1915 
of 51 per cent. Mr. Sanford Bates, Penal 


Commissioner, said of these figures, “I do not 
know how to account for such a decrease, 
or whether it is prohibition, but a decrease 
there is.” 

And we must note in passing that this de- 
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crease is not due to probation—that is, to its 
increasing use—for probation has so long been 
a fixed procedure in Massachusetts that the 
number varies a very little annually. As a 
matter of fact, for 1920 and 1921 the number 
was lower than for any similar period since 
before 1915. 

Taking juvenile delinquency we find the 
following story. Here I am giving the whole 
table, for any one wit 1 imagination can see in it 
what a home does for a child. Note here how 
the peak was reached during the war years 
when the fathers were away and the mothers 
were in the factories. See the trouble return 
to normal when the father and mother went 
into the home again and stayed there. 


DELINQUENTS BROUGHT BEFORE 
THE Courts 

Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 

REPORTS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTION, 

STATE HOUSE, BOSTON 


JUVENILE 


1914 . 1,120 
I9I5 . 967 
1916 . 783 
1917 . 1,097 
1918 . 1,308 
1919 . 1,364 
1920 . 983 
192! 878 


Decrease in 192! over 1915, 9.2 per cent. 
(The Boston figures are given rather than 
state figures by acvice of Herbert Parsons, 
Commissioner of Probation, as courts for 
children have long been established in Boston. 
This is not true of the state.) 

How much prohibition figures in this de- 
crease we have no means of knowing. We 
only know that truant officers visiting, as 
they do, about 6,000 homes a year report great 
betterment in these homes under prohibition. 

In indoor and outdoor relief given by the 
State Department o Public Welfare we have 
again a matter in wh ch drink plays a part, but 
how great a part cannot be accurately gauged 
by the figures given out. But in this depart- 
ment we find the same curious phenomenon— 
less relief given, even though unemployment is 
greater. 

In cases of non-support both those placed in 
institutions and those placed on probation show 
a decrease—the aggregate decrease being 18 
per cent. 

We come now to the realm of vital statistics 
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—to diseases in which alcohol is granted to be 
a predisposing cause. In cirrhosis of the liver 
(deaths) the decrease is 47 per cent.; Bright’s 
disease (deaths) 9 per cent.; pneumonia (lobar), 
(deaths) 51 per cent.; tuberculosis (deaths), 
23 per cent. 

Coming to suicides we find a decrease of 8 
per cent. 

Lastly we come to the number of deposit 
accounts in savings banks between the two 
economic depressions. Remembering that in 
1921 the percentage of unemployment was 
larger than in 1915 it is remarkable to report 
that there were, in 1921, 239,239 more savings 
account deposits than in the milder depression 
of 1915—an increase of 9 per cent. 

Summing up the results we have the follow- 
ing: Comparison of conditions during two 
periods of unemployment—1915 and 1921— 
the latter period giving us a greater percentage 
of unemployed. 


MASSACHUSETTS* 
DECREASES IN 192] OVER 1015 


Total arrests 
Arrests for Drunkenness 
Cases in which Drink was a 
factor, Family Welfare 
Society, Boston, Mass. 
Certain Cases in which 
Drink was a factor (1916- 
1921), Mass. Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children Sod 
Children Removed from Im- 
proper Homes (1916-1921) 
S, PG. C. Mass: 
Admittances to Washington- 
ian Home for Inebriates, 
Boston . rca eee 
Deaths from Alcoholism 
(Bostom) «. . « . 
First admission as Insane to 
Public Institutions and 
McLean Hospital for Al- 
coholic Psychoses. 
Penal population — 
Juvenile Delinquency 
Indoor Relief to Inmates of 
Institutions 
Outdoor Relief : 
Cases of Non-Support or 
Placed on probation . 
Diseases in which alcohol is 
a predisposing cause— 


Decrease 15 per cent. 
Decrease 43 “  “ 


Decrease 90 


Decrease 66 “ y 
Decrease 90 


Decrease 27 


Decrease 35 


Decrease 40 
Decrease 51 
Decrease 9 


Decrease 57 
Decrease 10 


Decrease 18 





*1921 figures from state department—tentative, pending 
final reports 
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Cirrhosis of the Liver . 


Decrease 47 per cent. 
Bright’s Disease oe ae 


Decrease 9 ‘ 


Pneumonia . Decrease 51 “ “ 
Tuberculosis Decrease 23 - 
Suicides . Decrease 8 


INCREASE 


Number of Deposit Accounts in Sav- 


ings Banks—An increase of . 9 per cent. 


Let us now analyze the figures. Comparing 
the two periods of depression, we can but feel 
that some forces for good are at work in 1921 
that were lacking in 1914-15, and noting the 
big declines connected with matters in which 
alcohol plays the leading rdéle, it seems fair to 
say that prohibition is a real factor, even pro- 
hibition as it exists to-day, loosely enforced but 
still making liquor harder to get and much 
more expensive and thus reducing, somewhat, 
the extra supply that flows from the stimulus 
of an open traffic. But to claim that prohibi- 
tion is the whole reason of decline would seem 
to me as unreasonable as to claim that it had 
no connection with the decline. 

Personally, I believe the good health showing 
of 1921—the fact that according to figures com- 
piled from 37 Life Insurance Companies, 1021 
is the healthiest year in the country—had 
something to do with Prohibition plus another 
movement, the Civic Team Play of the war 
and all the work that went to make that Team 
Play. 

Let us visualize this Team Play. The whole 
nation rushed together to make an efficient 
soldier—a real man, physically, mentally, 
morally fit. That they did it so well, took 
each hurdle so accurately, is a tribute to al] the 
social service work that preceded the war, but 
that work always labored against great odds— 
limited funds and paucity of leadership. 

When the war came the leaders were the big 
business men of the country and they had be- 
hind them the purse of the nation. What did 
they dor First, they drove against the effi- 
ciency leaks of the nation. They instituted 
great campaigns of education against prostitu- 
tion, drugs, alcohol, bad diet, bad health, etc. 
Second, they recognized the principle that while 
prohibition of an evil is not a cure, it does 
reduce the evil and they set up prohibition of 
prostitution, liquor, etc., and in place of these 
so-called pleasures, they instituted superb 
recreation facilities. Third, in addition, a 
great clean-up of health handicaps took place. 
The fact that we have, in 1921, the healthiest 
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year on record, the fact that Boston has in that 
year its lowest mortality rate and that our 
prison population is so low, despite unemploy- 
ment which generally raises a prison popula- 
tion, is due in part, in the opinion of the writer, 
to the magnificent community team play of 
the war. Some of the education has held over, 
the clean-up of remediable defects has straight- 
ened out life for millions of young men (To be 
well is, sometimes, to be good), and then pro- 
hibition is still with us, reducing somewhat the 
ever-ready opportunity. Possibly lessened im- 
migration is also playing a part. 

As a result, we have in an economic depres- 
sion vastly worse in the state of Massachusetts 
than the former one, a vastly improved condi- 
tion in morals and social well-being. 

I am aware that those who are out of sym- 
pathy with prohibition will slide over the re- 
markable decrease between the two periods, 
or the still greater decrease that could be shown 
in many respects between the last normal li- 
cense years of 1916 and 1917, and note only the 
great increase in some respects between 1920 
and 1921. Looked at nearsightedly this in- 
crease looms large. | believe several factors 
are at work—(1) unemployment, always raising 
prison population, etc.; (2) that the effect of the 
Civic Team Play of the war is declining; (3) 
that the illicit traffic in liquor has had time to 
organize and the Government has not had time 
to organize an equipment equal to it. 

The first trouble, unemployment, will grad- 
ually pass; the diminishing effect of the Civic 
Team Play of the war will not pass, but will 
increase; the illicit traffic on a large scale will 
be overcome. This was the process in Kansas 
and it will be the process in the nation. At 
first, in Kansas, big money was put into an 
illicit traffic and for years the cities ran wide 
open, but gradually as men saw the benefits of 
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prohibition, the people learned to organize 
against it and there came the day when men 
with money would no longer support the traffic. 
The risks were too great. That day is fast 
coming in our nation. Soon the risks will 
be too great in an underground traffic for big 
money to be put into it, and when the big 
money is withdrawn a_ great bubble will 
burst. Then will come the long fight with 
small fry. 

Now the way to hasten the day: when this 
nation can receive the benefits of a wide en- 
forcement of prohibition, is to get the benefits 
of even loose enforcement to the natural leaders 
of the groups who are now breaking the law, to 
make them realize not only how dangerous is 
all law-breaking to the security of life and 
property, but the pity of breaking a law so 
fraught with good to mankind, so full of healing 
to women and little children. These men 
would not knowingly make life harder for 
women and children, anc! yet every time they 
flout the law they are dealing a blow at these 
very women and children for they are lowering 
enforcement, and every ounce of enforcement 
is worth a pound of benefits to the home, the 
countless women and children innocently 
brought down by this curse thrust upon them 
by some male member of the family. 

Let this truth be realized by the prominent 
men of to-day who are breaking this beneficent 
law, and if the American man is what | believe 
him to be, the kindest man in the world to 
women and children, then the bulk of these men 
will turn to and help. 

And all they have to do ‘o bring this healing 
in ever-increasing force to the women and 
children of the land, is to keep the law of the 
land. 

Not a great deal to ask of a man of clear 
head and clean heart. 
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HUNTING GORILLAS ON MT. MIKENO 


A Second Article Descriptive of the Hunt for the Big Animals in 


the Central African Jungles Near Lake Kivu. 


How the First 


Moving Picture was Made of Gorillas in Their Native Wilds 


By CARL E. AKELEY 
Photographs Copyrighted by Carl E. Akeley 
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THE LOCATION OF THE GORILLA COUNTRY 
The left hand map shows the three mountains Mikeno, Visoke, and Karisimbi on whose slopes 


the gorillas live. 


Mission and back via Burunga to his camp on Mikeno. 


The red line shows Mr. Akeley’s course from Lake Kivu to the White Friars’ 


The contour lines are given in meters 


(393 inches). The right hand map shows Mr. Akeley’s route to Lake Kivu and its location in Africa 


HE day after I shot my first gorilla 

on the slopes of Mikeno I spent in 

camp. I should have preferred to 

have spent it resting, for the day 

before had been a strenuous one, 
especially for a man suffering from blood pois- 
oning, as | was. | had had it for some time and 
had lost about twenty pounds during the pre- 
ceding three weeks. This left me in a weak- 
ened condition and a rest would have been wel- 
come. Had | been hunting merely to kill | 
should have laid off a day. But science is a 
jealous mistress and takes little account of a 
man’s feelings. I had skinned the old gorilla 
roughly in the field the day before. If | 
wanted properly to preserve the specimen, there 
was no time to be lost. I set the Negroes at 
work cleaning the skeleton, keeping an eye on 


them as I worked at other things to see that 
they did not lose any of the bones. | had per- 
sonally to take care of the feet, hands, and head. 
This latter | set up and photographed. Then 
| made a death mask of his face. His brains 
and internal organs I had to preserve in 
formalin. The whole business was a full hard 
day’s work. One of the chief difficulties with 
scientific collecting is the necessity for doing 
all the skinning, cleaning, measuring, and pre- 
serving at once. For one man one gorilla 
properly attended to is a full day’s work. If 
a man gets two or three specimens, he will have 
to keep working night and day until he gets 
them done. 

This is one of the reasons why of all the ani- 
mals shot in Africa there is so comparatively 
little scientific and taxidermical data about 
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them. This day] was upaboutdaybreak. I had 
an English breakfast, most of which had come 
from,London with me—tea, toast, marmalade, 
and bacon. From then until dark | measured 
and skinned and preserved, and when night 
came | rolled into my blankets and slept the 
sleep of exhaustion. 

When daybreak came | was ready to start 
again. Had | felt certain of finding gorillas in 
that country as easily as | now know they can be 
found | might have waited a day. But | had 
come 15,000 miles to see gorillas and | couldn’t 
wait for the fulfillment of my hopes, nor did 
the ease of finding my first prize assure me 
that | was certain of getting the others | 
wanted. 

We set out in the same direction as on the 
previous hunt. In the woods on these mountain- 
sides the ground growth is extremely thick, and 
as high up as we were there were no elephant or 
other paths. It was necessary to go through the 
woods. The natives’ method of travelling is to 


THE GORILLA CAMP 


From which Mr. Akeley went to get his first and second gorillas. 


Akeley 


They use a hooked 
with which they 
e stuff is thick 
orogress, but far 
th nettles, so that 
y one is constantly 
vat is bad enough 
thed, but is even 
ive nothing on in 
vertheless, cutting 


cut a trail as they proceed. 

knife of great effectiveness 
cut the undergrowth. T! 
enough to impede one’s 

worse than that it is filled w 
unless it is cut out in this wa 
and unmercifully stung. 1 
for a white man who is cl 
worse for the blacks who h 
the way of protection. Ne 
as they go, the natives make pretty good time, 
perhaps two miles an hour up hill and down. 
Anyway, | found that | hac all I could do to 
keep up with them; weak as | was | had fre- 
quently to slow them down. In this way we 
had passed over several ridges when we came on 
the trail of a band of gorillas. The trail they 
make is plain enough, for the undergrowth is 
so thick that each of the animals leaves a kind 
of swath of bent and broken greenery. Their 
trail led us along a steep side-hill, so steep that 
every move had to be made with caution. If 


ON MT. MIKENO 
The camp itself was about 9,000 feet above sea level 








THE 23-INCH LENS 
The difficulties of photographing wild animals 
with moving picture cameras are numerous. 
One of the handicaps is the sound of the ma- 


chine in operation. With this lens it is pos- 
sible to get at 200 feet an image roughly as large 
as the lens shown at the right will get at 25 feet 


THE NATIVE TRAIL KNIFE 
Which the natives used to cut paths through MR. AKELEY’S CAMERA 
the jungle. It is especially effective in j Thi a i ide, cease ll 
cutting the nettles which are everywhere vc laporitines A sphere piidmsastcicee eat jeu Mees 
in this gorilla country. The instrument is Akeley for the particular purpose of photograph- 
about two feet long ing wild animals, is here shown with its ordinary 
lens equipment 


THE .475 ELEPHANT GUN 


Mr. Akeley’s double-barreled rifle 
—his most effective hunting gun 


SPRINGFIELD RIFLE WITH A HUNTING STOCK 
One of Mr. Akeley’s guns used in the gerilla hunt 
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GORILLA COUNTRY 
A view from Mr. Akeley’s first gorilla camp 

















THE SUMMIT OF MT. MIKENO 


The three mountains, Mikeno, Karisimbi, and Visoki and the valleys be- 
tween them form the hunting grounds of the gorillas that Mr. Akeley studied 
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the gorilla was in the habit of travelling either 
far or fast, catching up with him in this country 
would be a heartbreaking if not an impossible 
task. But I don’t believe the gorilla normally 
travels more than three to five milesaday. He 
loafs along through the forest, eating as he goes. 
As the trail we found was fresh it was likely 
that the gorillas were not far away. And so it 
turned out. We had followed for perhaps an 
hour when a dislodged rock, thundering down 
into the chasm about two hundred yards ahead 
of us gave a Clue to their whereabouts, so we sat 
tight and soon located them by the moving 
bushes, across a bit of a bay formed by a curve 
of the ridge. There | saw a big female and very 


foolishly tried a shot with the Springfield. | 
suppose in justification of my lack of faith in 
the thing it missed fire twice and by the time 
1 got the big gun in hand the female had dis- 
appeared and a big silver-backed male was in 
sight. 

He was about 150 yards away. He was just 
disappearing when | got the big gun to my 
shoulder and | had to shoot quickly. | fired 
and missed. They disappeared and | fully 
appreciated what an ass | had been. We 
scrambled on for an hour more—higher and 
more precipitous every minute. At last the 
slight movement of the bush above made us 
aware of their presence. 


WHERE THE SECOND GORILLA WAS KILLED 
The white cliff on the side of Mt. Mikeno showing in this picture is just above where Mr. Akeley shot his second specimen 
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A GORILLA NEST 


Contrary to the statement in most works on animals, Mr. Akeley did not find any 
All of them were very crude affairs, like this one, and al of them on the ground 


One of many found by Mr. Akeley. 
elaborate gorilla nests in trees. 


The fact that we came up with them again 
after my shooting was pretty good evidence 
that even when disturbed the gorilla does not 
travel either far or fast. The experience | had 
had with my first gorilla two days before cor- 
roborated this. He had, in fact, run only about 
300 yards after first seeing us before stopping. 
As a matter of fact I do not believe that the 
gorilla can run fast. Unlike animals that catch 
others for food, the gorilla, who eats vegetation, 
does not have to run for his dinner. Neither 
does he have to run to escape serving as dinner 
for some other animal. His legs, compared to 
his weight, are small and, relatively to man’s, 
very short. On fair footing | think the average 
man could outrun a gorilla. 

Where we came in sight of this band there 
was no friendly tree to lean against as there 
had been in the case of the first gorilla. The 
hillside was so steep that it was difficult to find 
footing from which to shoot. For a slight 
sense of security I entangled myself in a bush 
and stood ready to shoot. 


There was not the straight drop of the other 
day but a steep slope which could be done on all 
fours—for twenty feet—z< nd then straight down 
two hundred feet. I go’ a fair sight of an old 
black female and it looked as though if | killed 
her dead the bushes she was in would hold her. 
She was fifty feet away. | fired and she came 
exactly as the other one had—the slope was so 
steep it was practically a fall—and straight at 
me. | tried tododge but could not as the recoil 
of the gun had caused ie to lose my balance a 
bit and | could not recover in time. | threw my- 
self flat, face down, just in time and she passed 
overme. It was so steep and the mass of green 
stuff going with her so softened things that | 
merely felt her—there was no preceptible 
shock, but when | got up I had.a great welt 
on the top of my heac which she had caused. 
As | partially rose there seemed to be an aval- 
anche of gorillas—there was a big ball of black 
fur squealing madly rolling past—actually 
touching me—in the wake of the old one. | 
took a shot at it as it went over, and by the time 








| had recovered and reloaded two others that 
were close by had disappeared. 

| believe that to be the fastest charge ever 
made by a gorilla against man. | think it was 
pushed home with more abandon than any 
other on record. | am almost certain of these 
two statements, the particular reason for my 
certainty being that the gorilla when she 
charged or, more correctly speaking, fell down 
the hill, was dead and she couldn’t have any of 
the hesitations which | believe prevent such 
charges by live gorillas. The others followed 
her not in anger but in fear and because they 
accepted her lead without realizing that it was 
involuntary. If their charge had been aimed 
at me they had plenty of time to knock me off 
the mountain side before | could get up and 
shoot again and the Negroes being armed only 
with spears and hanging ona precipitous slope 
were almost as defenceless. 

| began to feel a good deal of confidence in 
my theory that the gorilla is not a ferocious 
beast, although | was gaining the utmost re- 
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spect for his size and power. If being molested 
by man would make gorillas ferocious and 
aggressive, these animals should have been ex- 
cessively dangerous, for within a very short 
time the Prince of Sweden had shot fourteen of 
them, and Barnes had killed several more. 
The very animals that | followed had proba- 
bly heard the guns of these other men. Yet 
I could-see no signs of ferocity. When | came 
up with the old male that | had killed first, he 
had run back and forth on the hillside barking 
in protest or surprise at my intrusion just as | 
have seen little monkeys run back and forth 
on a limb and bark, but as for having savage 
intentions against me I| saw no sign. Of the 
two | was the savage and the aggressor. In 
the case of the female | had just shot, the same 
was true, even though she was accompanied by 
her baby. She evidently preferred to get away 
if possible. Cornered, I think and hope she 
would fight for her young. 

What became of the last two animals | do 
not know. The black fur ball that | had fired 


IN THE JUNGLE 
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A MOTHER AND TWO BABY GORILLAS 


One section of Mr. Akeley’s 300 feet of moving picture 

film of these wild animals. The first photograph of any 

kind ever taken of these animals alive in their native 
haunts 


at was, | believe, te two-year-old son of the 
old female and he apparently caught on some- 
where as a half hour later when we were trying 
to find a way down we came across him and as 
he ran about, one of the guides speared him. 
| came up before he was dead. There was a 
heartbreaking expression of piteous pleading 
on his face. He would have come to my arms 
for comfort. 

About then the chasm filled with a fog so 
dense we could not move with safet y—another 
half hour and the fog was cleared by a heavy 
cold rain and hail and we continued to search 
for a way down to the dead gorilla. The Ne- 
groes had worked earnestly, but they gave up 
and said it could not be done. Poor devils, 
they were stark naked in that icy rain; God 
knows how they lived through it. When they 
gave up they gave up for good apparently, 
stood shaking with cold, making no apparent 
effort to find shelter from the rain. | took off 
my Burberry raincoat and got seven of them 
under it with me. 

In such proximity to seven naked natives 
almost all of my senses were considerably op- 
pressed and | was grateful when the rain less- 
ened so that | might put them at a more re- 
spectful as well as a nore comfortable distance. 
The others had hudc led under an old tree root. 
All came out and we looked over the situation. 
We were on the sicle of a ridge of Mikeno. 
Where we were there was vegetation and a fair 
foothold. Below and above us were stretches of 
sheer rock. Not far ‘rom us 4 little stream fell 
off the shelf where we were, in a clear fall of 200 
feet. The gorilla was somewhere near the 
bottom of that fall. The natives insisted that 
it was impossible to get to the dead animal. 
To go straight down was impossible. But 
I wasn’t sure that it wasn’t possible to work 
along sideways in a patch of vegetation until 
we could get down to a lower level and by work- 
ing back and forth on ‘he face of the mountain- 
side in this way get to the dead gorilla. How- 
ever, | soon realized that if | wanted to try 
this somewhat hazardous experiment | should 
have to lead the way, forthe blacks had nothing 
greater than a few days’ wages at stake while 
I had one of the prizes of a long and expensive 
expedition. So I swung down on the over- 























| hanging roots of a tree and began the descent 
© with the natives following. It took a sur- 
_ prisingly long time for us to get down the 200 
| feet, and it finally turned out that the route that 
' | took got me off to one side where | could not 
| reach the gorilla when | had got down to her 
; level. Twenty or thirty feet farther down | 
managed to get across from where | was into 
the stream bed and then up the stream to 
the bottom of the falls and from there to where 
the body lay. Where the stream bed was 
steepest, we literally had the water falling on 
| our heads as we scrambled up. 

It was a tough job skinning and skeletonizing 
» her. In the first place I was tired and she was 
heavy and in the second place if she was turned 
over with anything but the utmost care she 
| was likely to roll off down into the chasm below. 
» Nor could I get much assistance from the boys, 
©) for there wasn’t room enough for but a man or 
twe to help. However, in some manner we 
managed a satisfactory job ix everything but 
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AN ENLARGEMENT FROM ONE OF MR. AKELEY’S MOVING PICTURE FILMS 
While this print gives little detail the moving pictures, when throwz{on a screen, are very clear 


one particular. The camera boy had come 
down but the tripod carrier never appeared. 
If it had been an ordinary camera the loss of 
the tripod would have made little difference, but 
it was the moving picture camera, and a mov- 
ing picture camera without a tripod is useless. 

It was well past mid-afternoon when the 
skin and bones were ready to move to camp. 

As I worked I had kept wondering how we 
were ever to get up out of the chasm, especially 
with the added burdens we had acquired. | 
am still wondering how we did get out. The 
“human fly” was no more remarkable than 
those black boys. My heart was in my mouth 
for an hour watching them work their way up the 
almost perpendicular wall of that chasm with 
the skin and skeleton. We got to camp just 
before dark in a pouring rain, and | am free 
to confess that during the last hour | several 
times doubted if I should get in. It was be- 
yond doubt the toughest day I ever spent. 
Never again—not for all the gorillas and 
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Museums in the world. I spent the next day 
in camp working on the two specimens—the 
female, and the baby that had been speared— 
and finally had three beautiful gorilla skins 
all safe under the fly of my tent. They were 
so well assorted that they would make a very 
satisfactory group if | got no more. I had 
death masks of each and skeletons of the two old 
ones; but the two year old, a vigorous young 
male, | skinned with infinite care and preserved 
the entire carcass with formalin and salt—a 
precious anatomical record for sculptural and 
taxidermic use. 

The gun boys and guides came the following 
morning and said they were going home. It 
took an hour, money, and many promises to 
make them change their minds. Heaven 
knows | did not blame them. I would not do 
what they had done for money. 

However | did not start again. Although | 
had worked one whole day on the last two gor- 
illas | had some things still to do and | felt that 
with enough material on hand for a good group 
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ANOTHER ENLARGEMENT FROM THE FILM 







even if | got no more | could goa bit easier. So 


I stayed in camp another day and planned a gor- 
illa hunt for the motion picture camera. On the 
side hills where we hac. been hunting there was 
no possible hope of using a camera so I told 
the boys if they took me in any such places 
again I would annihilate them. Not only 
would it be useless for the camera but | felt | 
that I couldn’t stand another such trip myself. | 
So they promised me an easier route and 
equipped with photographic outfit we started 
off in the direction of the Saddle between 
Mikeno and Karisimbi. It seemed a very 
stiff climb to me in the beginning, but I have 
learned since that it was chiefly because of my 
extreme weakness. Before | had been out 
an hour | was sorely tempted to return to camp 
and give it up; but we came upon a fresh trail | 
of a band of gorillas which for some reason 
or other the guides followed only a short dis- 
tance, continuing on in the same general direc- 
tion in which we had started, without any en- 
couragement, until it seemed that we had gone | 
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to the crest of the Saddle, and there, as the re- 
> sult of a conference between the guides we 
the |} sarted in a southerly direction intending to 
Y4S |] work in a round-about way back to camp—and, 





















































id || camp was the only thing that | was interested 
“eS | in, for at this time | was practically “done.” 
ly |} Ten minutes later the guides ducked, and 
elt |) crouching, came back and fell in behind me. 
lf. * | took the gun from the bearer and looking 
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over the tops of the greenery of a little rise 
in front of us | saw a spot of black fur perhaps 
fifty yards ahead. As | crouched waiting for 
a better view, the animal | was watching 
climbed up on a nearly horizontal branch of a 
tree looking back in my direction. In the 
meantime the motion picture camera had been 
brought to my side. | raised it carefully, put 
it in position, and all this time another larger 
gorilla was making the ascent of the horizontal 
branch of the tree. It was apparently an old 
mother and her two-year-old baby. Almost 
before | knew it | was turning the crank of the 
camera on two gorillas in full view with a beau- 
tiful setting behind them. I do not think at 
the time that | appreciated the fact that | was 
doing a thing that had never been done before. 
As | ground away, the second baby came 
scrambling up a near-by tree. The baby 
seemed very much interested in the operation. 
The mother professed indifference and a certain 
amount of boredom and after a bit pretended 
to lie down on one arm and go to sleep. The 
babies, one of them at least, seemed to be 
zmused. He would stand up, fold his arms and 
slap them against his breast, which suggested 
uproarious laughter on his part. 

When | had turned off about one hundred 
feet with my heart in my mouth for fear the 
thing would come to an end too soon, | realized 
that | had as much of that particular subject 
as | wanted; there being no great amount of 
movement. So | changed the two inch lens 
for the six inch lens in order to make a “close 
up.” When | had taken about three hundred 
feet | felt that I would like a change of scene; 
so with my hand on the camera | stood up 
Straight and tried to start a conversation 
with them. They all bolted. 


A SECTION FROM MR. AKELEY’S FILM 


Curiously enough the photograph which Mr. Akeley got 
show gorillas in trees, and this was the only occasion on 
which he saw them in trees. In this case, however, as the 
pictures show, the trees, were such that it took no arboreal 
instinct to climb them, but they leaned so that a man 
could have walked up them abcut as easily as the gorillas 
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It was amazing what an effect that minute or 
two experience hag on me physically. | forgot 
my weariness and@ took up the trail. For the 
next hour we followed them getting glimpses of 
them frequently. There were probably ten 
or twelve in the band; but never again did 
| get the opportunity to photograph them— 
just little glimpses of black fur dodging about 
through the greenery. 


Carl E. 
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hunters had drawn a lion’s charge and killed | 
But the opportur- | 


the lion with their spears. 
ity had been as short-lived as it was magnificert 
and the kind of camera | had then could not be 
handled that quickly. As I walked back to 
camp that night, | was determined to make a 
naturalist’s moving pic'ure camera that would 





prevent my missing such a chance if ever such | 


one came my way 





At one time with my 
glasses | watched them 
across a ravine for a 
considerable time. The 
old female was lying 
down on her back yawn- 
ing and stretching, but 
she was too far away 
for a photograph. So 
finally, feeling that | 
had gotten about all | 
could expect from that 
band | picked out one 
that I thought to be 
an immature male. | 
shot and killed it and 
found, much to my re- 
gret, that it was a fe- 
male. As it turned 
out, however, she was 
such a splendid large 
specimen that the feel- 
ing of regret was con- 
siderably lessened. 
This female had a baby 
which was hustled off 
by the rest of the band. 
The baby was crying piteously as it went. 

This, added to the specimens on hand, brought 
the material for the group to one old male, two 
females and a young male of about two years 
of age. 

That night as I came into camp my mind 
went back to a certain day eleven years before 
when | was hunting lions on the Vashin Gishu 
Plateau with a moving picture camera. A 


most wonderful opportunity had then been 
given me. 


Full in front of me the native 
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again. From 1910 to 
1916 | worked on this 
camera whenever | had 
a minute to spare. By 


of knowing that it was 
used on observation 
planes destined for the 
battlefields of France. 
| had myself never had 
a chance to try my in- 
vention, except experi- 


dition | had brought 
two—a large one for 
panorama work and a 
smaller 


work. “lhe Gorilla” 
had _ taker 
film of the animal that 
had _ heretofore never 
been taken alive in its 
native wilds by any 
camera still or moving. 
Few things have given 
me greater satisfaction than the realization that 
the failure of 1910 had led directly to the suc- 
cess of 1921. 

To make assurance doubly sure, as night 
came on | had a fire made in the door of my 


1917 | had the pleasure i 
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mentally, until this trip : 
to Africa. On this expe- 7 


ne nicknamed | 
“the Gorilla” for animal | 


= 
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300 feet of : | 


tent and comforted by its warmth | took a | 


little piece of the end of the film and developed | ~ 


it. It was all right. I took another sample 
from the middle. It toocame out strong. I was 
satisfied, more satisfied than a man ever should 
be. But I revelled in the feeling that night. 








The next instalment of Mr. Akeley’s narrative tells of the collection 
of other gorilla specimens for the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History on hunting expeditions which the ladies of the party 
joined, following these ‘‘ferocious’’ animals into the jungle 














TREASURES OF TIME 


What Henry E. Huntington Has Given to the People, 
of Literature and Art of the Past and Present. 


By WILBUR HALL 


N A sloping hillside overlooking 
the San Gabriel Valley, in south- 
ern California, in a simple, per- 
manent classic building, there is 
beginning to take form what 

must grow to be one of the fountainheads of 
cultural information of America, and one that 
will stand comparison some day with any in 
the world. It is thirty-five hundred miles from 
Boston and half around the world from Athens, 
Heidelberg, Paris, and Oxford and Cambridge, 
but scholars are already looking westward, and 
some of them are even now making inquiry at 
the nearest transportation offices as to the fares, 
tariffs, rates, and schedules to San Marino. 

The Henry E. Huntington Library and Art 
Gallery is a title meaning little to the average 
man—if anything he is likely to have heard of 
it as the repository of the best copy of Giiten- 
berg’s first Bible, or of Gainsborough’s painting 
known as The Blue Boy. Those two treasures 
are only a small part of that already assembled 
at San Marino, but the important and new 
thing is that the Huntington Library, which 
its owner has recently made over to the public, 
in fee simple and in perpetuity, is to be some- 
thing infinitely greater and more important 
than a collection of literary or art oddities and 
uniques. 

As the latter, this collection is now well 
known to connoisseurs and experts all over the 
world. In spite of the money already invested 
by Mr. Huntington his collection of pictures 
still falls short of some others, both in extent 
and importance. Similarly there are a few 
libraries of rare and first edition and manu- 
script volumes greater and more valuable—as, 
for instance, those of certain universities, and 
chat of the British Museum. But, if Mr. 
Huntington had been purely a collector, with 
no definite plan or system in his acquisitive ad- 
venturings, he would still stand among the 
best and most successful in the world. So that 
there is kudos of that sort—enough and to 
spare, 


He is, on the contrary, probably the foremost 
in all the world, as a gatherer in one place—to 
which the scholarship of the world is invited 
and will continue to be—of paintings and books 
that will, when the project is carried to its 
logical conclusion, present in originals a pur- 
view of the world of painting and of literature 
and history. In short, Mr. Huntington’s plan 
is to begin with the beginnings of such subjects 
as he has selected and to go on until he has 
brought those subjects down to date. This is 
the big thing that the Huntington library and 
art collection means. 

Mr. Huntington himself, to get the back- 
ground first, is a man who inherited money and 
responsibilities and large opportunities from his 
uncle, the late Collis P. Huntington, one of the 
railroad pioneers of America. To his inherited 
wealth and power he brought indefatigability 
and business genius and in the last thirty years 
he has greatly increased his fortune and his 
influence. He became a collector without 
purpose or plan. But as he increased his ac- 
quaintance with the works of art and letters 
and with other collectors, and as he came more 
and more in touch with scholars, libraries, cura- 
tors, educators, and men of learning, a purpose 
shaped itself. 

He found (what we all know )that any man of 
sufficient means and prodigality could buy 
original paintings and rare or unique books. 
There was in that avocation a certain thrill and 
satisfaction for itself. But being a business 
man of a peculiarly constructive and imagina- 
tive sort, he soon observed that this thrill and 
this satisfaction were pretty puerile things. To 
want a picture because it was talked of and cost 
a great deal, and to wade in and purchase it was 
as mechanical and prosaic as buying a corner 
lot. But to want a picture or a book because 
its possession would mean the completion of a 
link in a chain of purchases which, when com- 
pleted, would tie up into a constructive and 
culturally valuable series, with no rival in the 
world, was more than an avocation, it was some- 
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thing as creative in nature and worth as the 
book he bought or the painting he coveted. 

To get exactly the significance of what 
Huntington’s collecting came to, let us take 
American history, one of his special subjects. 
By paying $1,200,000 he obtained the library 
of the late E. Dwight Church, of Brooklyn, an 
immensely valuable and interesting one, ex- 
trinsically worth more, even, than the price 
paid. In that library, for example, is the 
original manuscript of Benjamin Franklin’s 
“ Autobiography ’”’—not the first book printed, 
but the manuscript Franklin wrote, with hisown 
hand. AS an item in a collection, that man- 
uscript has an interest any layman can appre- 
ciate—the more so if he can have the privilege 
of holding it in his hand and perusing its faded 
lines, with his imagination fired by the tremen- 
dous fact. But as Mr. Huntington’s purpose 
grew he found a new significance in the posses- 
sion of that manuscript: by adding to it docu- 
ments, manuscripts, and rare books written 
or printed before and after Franklin’s time, the 
Franklin script became part of a perfect entity, 
that is, the most complete available collection 
of the original sources of all American history. 

Already, in pursuance of this project, the 
library contains four editions of the letter of 
Columbus announcing the discovery of a new 
continent, all of them printed in 1493; also 
five editions of the Novus Mundus of Americus 
Vespucius giving accounts of his voyages; 
and three editions of Waldseemiiller’s Cos- 
mographie Introductio, in which, for the first 
time, the Christian name of Vespucius was 
employed to furnish the name of the new coun- 
try. 

“And, beginning there,’ says Doctor Cole 
whimsically, “we come down with a pretty com- 
plete chain to the point where we now have 
orders outstanding for a history of America 
that is not yet written.” 

That, as regards American history, is the 
Huntington project. 

As this purpose shaped, collecting became 
more than a hobby—a means of self-gratifica- 
tion; it became an intricate and complex busi- 
ness all by itself. Mr. Huntington himself had 
neither the foundation of scholarship nor the 
time to master so great a subject, but his 
trained intelligence could discern what knowl- 
edge was needed and his money could engage 
the men who possessed that knowledge. The 
result was the beginning of a staff of experts, 
beginning with the late George D. Smith, who 
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acted as his agent in many of his largest pur- 
chases, then with the addition of Dr. George 
Watson Cole, one of the most scholarly and 
expert librarians and bibliophiles in America, 
and later still by others until the present staff 
numbers some fourteen men who are constantly 
at work in augmenting and cataloguing the lib- 
rary alone. 

Meantime Mr. Huntington’s collection of 
paintings has been growing because of his in- 
terest in the world’s best art and because of his 
desire (which he has in common with his wife) 
to possess as many as possible of the master- 
pieces. There is not precisely the same plan 
in the art collection, but what it will present, 
when completed, will be a wide and varied, if 
somewhat diffused, purview of the world of 
painting from the times of the earlier masters 
to comparatively recent days. The possession 
of ten Romneys, six Gainsboroughs, originals 
from the times of the early Italians tothe time of 
Monet, with (for example, and not to mention 
the widely heralded purchase of The Blue Boy) 
some forty English portraits of the English 
school, and such a collection of etchings as 
very few galleries possess, entitles a man to 
consideration as a collector. The fact that 
most of these he chose himself, the fact that 
some of them he learned of and sought assidu- 
ously until they were his own, and the further 
fact that he knows the reasons for the intrinsic 
worth of all these works—these facts entitle 
Mr. Huntington to be considered as a con- 
noisseur. He is very modest on this last point 
—very modest. In fact deprecatory. But 
others press the distinction upon him. 


THE VALUE OF THE COLLECTION 


O CATALOGUE either the books or the 

paintings Mr. Huntington has acquired 
would be an endless employment of space. Is 
it enough to say that his investment in pictures 
runs past $5,000,000, and in books twice that 
sum? 

Originally these treasures were housed in 
the Huntington home in New York City, but 
most of his fortune had been made in Southern 
California, he was and is an ardent lover of its 
country and its people, and he there owns a 
magnificent estate and residence. Eventually, 
therefore, it was toward his country-seat at 
San Marino, some twelve miles from Los An- 
geles, that he turned as the spot where he 
would build the treasure house for his prizes. 

The San Marino estate comprises 500 acres 
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of the most beautiful and valuable foot-hill land 
of Southern California. For years its owner 
had been improving it, first with a very com- 
plete and beautiful mansion, then with roads, 
walks, gardens, lawns, parks, preserves, fields, 
and out-buildings, then with trees, ferns, 
shrubs, grasses, and flowers from all over the 
world, then with statuary, fountains, and art 
objects of rare nature and wide variety. Almost 
everything that will grow in a temperate cli- 
mate and many plants that are usually found 
only in the tropics, are on the San Marino 
estate. Its beauty is beyond words—beauty 
of setting, beauty of plan, beauty of adornment. 
To say that it is one of the show-places of 
America is to be conservative. Its value, 


under the hammer of the auctioneer, probably 
approaches two and a half million dollars. 


THE HOME OF THE COLLECTION 


N HIGH ground near the residence Mr. 
Huntington built a permanent and fitting 
temple of art—a classic building, simple, chaste, 
imposing, and perfectly adapted at once to its 
purpose and to its surroundings. Into this he 
arranged to put the necessary mechanical 
devices for handling pictures and books—the 
lighting fixtures, the sky-lights, the book stacks, 
the filing cabinets, the bindery equipment, and 
so on and so on. Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars—to get back to comprehensible terms 
again. 

Then, with his priceless books and paintings 
coming by the train-load, with Doctor Cole, as 
his librarian, developing a staff, with the build- 
ing being prepared, and with the plan working 
towards its end smoothly, without preliminaries 
and without strings Mr. Huntington suddenly 
announced, within a few weeks now, his gift 
to the people of the whole estate and all its 
equipment and appurtenances, with the library 
and art collection. 

Unquestionably it is one of the most muni- 
ficent benefactions of all time. But aside from 
that as an addition to the world’s cultural cen- 
tres, it is of a value beyond comprehension or 
estimate. Only time can determine what it 
will come to mean to the scholarship and cul- 
ture of America. 

The exact terms of the trust are now known. 
A board of self-perpetuating, trustees, has al- 
ready taken over the library building and 
sufficient ground to make the place convenient 
of access to the public, with all the art treasures 
and the library, and with a park in which lie 


Wilbur Hall 


a beautiful Japanese garden and a unique cac- 
tus collection—a munificent gift in themselves. 

In addition the board has accepted a con- 
siderable acreage, largely orange groves, which 
it may cultivate for the benefit of the trust or 
may sell. 

Finally, on the death of Mr. Huntington and 
of his wife, the board will automatically come 
into possession of the entire property, including 
everything. 

The art treasures are not, for the time being, 
accessible to the public. They are in the 
residence and, according to Mr. Huntington’s 
wishes, will always remain there. That wing 
of the library building devoted to art will be 
used only for the housing of loan collections 
and the like, but the plans for the development 
of this activity are not yet formulated. 

Work on the library is being pressed. Steel 
stacks for the accommoc ation of 250,000 volumes 
are being built now—are, in fact, almost com- 
pleted. The drawings for the furnishing of 
the reading room, seminar rooms, and places 
for special collections or purposes are already 
made, and some of the necessary furniture 
ordered. Meantime n one wing Doctor Cole 
and his staff are wor<ing steadily to have the 
whole library ready for use at the earliest mo- 
ment. As an indication of the open-handedness 
of the donor and of the earnest purpose of Dr. 
Cole it may be said that as fast as books, man- 
uscripts, or documents are unpacked and listed 
they are put on the temporary shelves and made 
accessible to the public. There is to be no wait- 
ing for a formal opening of indefinite date. If 
what one wants is there one can walk in and 
use it. And already 30,000 or 40,000 volumes 
are in place. The whole library comprises 
about 120,000 volumes and documents, and 
that total is being daily increased by new 
purchases. 

EQUIPMENT 


S A medium for opening to universities, 
learned societies, and scholars everywhere 
inaccessible treasures of rare or unique books 
there is a new process, made an integral part 
of the Huntington library plan, of the utmost 
importance. A complete photostat plant has 
been installed in the building, and by paying 
the comparatively nominal costs of the work, 
any one may procure a facsimile copy of 
any page or series of pages, or a book or 
edition of books, or a manuscript or document 
of any kind or nature which is in the Hunting- 
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ton collection. This means that the scholar in 
Assyria is able to share with the scholar at the 
University of California or in the San Marino 
Public School the inestimable privilege of ex- 
amining original documents and going to 
original sources without the interposition of 
editors or publishers or translators. For 
example, the library is now engaged in prepar- 
ing for Oxford University photostat copies of 
three volumes published by the Oxford Press 
three or four centuries ago which the University 
of Oxford does not possess, but which Mr. 
Huntington has acquired. By interchanges 
of this character, moreover, the Huntington 
library will presently have added to its ori- 
ginals, photostat copies of unique or rare books 
it does not have, but which others do. 

It is difficult to realize that original manu- 
scripts and first editions of letters and books of 
men long dead are in existence to-day. Little 
imagination is required to experience the thrill 
of touching the pages of Chaucer's Canterbury 
Tales penned by a scribe soon after his death; 
of four letters written by King George III 
in which he acquiesces in the project to grant 
independence to the American Colonies; of pages 
written by Washington and Jefferson, Frank- 
lin’s Autobiography, already mentioned; the 
journal of Major John Andre, and letters of 
Benedict Arnold; of books as they came from 
the presses of the Sixteenth Century and of 
books made as gifts far back in history, such 
as a prayer book given his daughter, Margaret, 
wife of James IV of Scotland, by King Henry 
VII of England, and so on. The tale runs 
endlessly. 

Doctor Cole calls attention to a significant 
fact in this connection. Because of the Great 
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War and its effect on the fortunes of many an- 
cient English families there have been offered 
for sale in the last five or six years libraries and 
art objects or collections theretofore considered 
sequestered for all time. Mr. Huntington has 
profited by these conditions and, through him, 
the world of scholarship. For example, he pur- 
chased, in 1917, the Bridgewater House library, 
founded in the reign of Queen Elizabeth by 
Sir Thomas Egerton. Those who succeeded 
to the possession of the estate added to the 
wealth of the collection—the war came—and 
the exigencies of the times compelled the . 
present family to dispose of its proud acquisi- 
tion. 

Some conception of the extent of the Hunt- 
ington library and of its importance as a unit 
of original sources may be derived from the fact 
that Doctor Cole, the librarian, spent years 
preparing an index of the library of the late 
E. D. Church, which is printed in seven large 
volumes and that Mr. Huntington bought the 
Church library as a whole, together with thoseof 
William Howe, Frederic Halsey, and Beverly 
Chew, and large selections from the equally 
famous libraries of Robert Hoe, Thomas J. 
McKee, and Henry M. Poor, and four or five 
libraries or large parts thereof of ancient Eng- 
glish families. As far as American history is 
concerned, it is doubtful if there is a more 
complete collection in any other one library, and 
the English literature treasury compares most 
favorably with any outside of a few public 
museums or libraries, national in ownership. 

This is the Henry E. Huntington Library 
and Art Gallery, with its costly permanent 
home and rich surroundings. 

Yours! 





POPULAR FALLACIES 
ABOUT REPARATIONS 


And Some Constructive Suggestions Regarding Their 
Settlement and the Composition of the International Debts 


By BERNARD M. BARUCH 


A conversation between one of the editors of the Wor-v’s Work and Mr. Baruch disclosed a novel view- 
point on his part with relation to the position of France and to the woole world economic situation 
growing out of the war. Mr. Baruch’s intimate connection with the writing of the economic sections of 
the Versailles Treaty, and his familiarity with the present course of events, give a distinctive impor- 
tance to his point of view. In response to a request for a resumé of this conversation, Mr. Baruch 
prepared the following brief article. The editors asked him to comment upon the numerous 
popular fallacies that are current regarding the relative responsibilities of France and Great 
Britain for the absurdly high figures set for German reparations, the relative benefits to France 
and Great Britain and various other phases relating to the internctional economic situation. 
Mr. Baruch’s article should be read for what it is—namely, a spontaneous expression of opinion, in- 
formally phrased in the briefest possible compass, and not attempting to give the full background of 
study and economic principle upon which the conclusions rest. As suci, tt demands close reading, 
and the use of the reader’s own imagination to fill out the implications of his argument. Certain 


especially pregnant phrases have been italicized to draw particular attention to them —Tue Epitors. 


RANCE, because of the humiliation 

of 1870, and the even worse catas- 

trophe that faced her in the World 

War, was and is determined—and 

justly so—not to leave a stone un- 
turned to prevent a possible recurrence. This 
she has endeavored to do in three ways: first, 
geographically; second, in a military way; and 
third, economically. 

Visualize what happened to France in the 
World War by comparing what would have 
been our losses, in the same circumstances, 
with a population about three times as great— 
about four millions of our choicest youth dead. 
The wounded would have approximated close 
to ten millions, and there would have been 
devastated practically all of our great manu- 
facturing country north of Washington and 
east of Pittsburgh. This would not ade- 
quately picture the condition of France unless 
all our coal supply had been destroyed. All 
this because of an unprovoked German aggres- 
sion. 

If we keep in mind these and certain other 
facts, we can understand why the world settle- 
ment has not taken place, and what it is neces- 
sary to do in order to effect a settlement in a 
permanent way. 


Geographically, France sought to protect 
herself by keeping the left bank of the Rhine. 
That was refused, and | think justly so. She 
endeavored by an alliance—a tri-partite agree- 
ment between France, England, and America— 
to prevent another German aggression. How- 
ever, this has been den ed her because America 
has refused. 

Another method of protection for France 
and for the world through minimizing the 
chances of war was offered by Mr. Wilson in 
the League of Nations. Here again, America 
failed. We refused to complete the peace and 
help get the world back to work, and so we are 
left in no position to criticize others. The 
Allies were left alone to take care of Europe 
with all of the fear, suspicion, and hatred that 
followed in the wake of war, without the ame- 
liorating influence that America could have 
given. 

As the war went on it was demonstrated that 
it was not only a war of men, but a war of 
materials as well. So the Allies during the 
war held what was called the Paris Economic 
Conference for the purpose of boycotting Ger- 
many and making it impossible for her to re- 
sume a position in the industrial world by a 
plan that was tantamount to a commercial 
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blockade. It was by this boycott that they 
expected to leave Germany permanently dis- 
abled and make it impossible for her to reha- 
bilitate herself industrially and commercially. 
The United States refused to countenance this. 
But France with her destroyed and devastated 
areas and her wrecked coal supply was deter- 
mined that Germany should not be placed at 
an advantage; even more, France was deter- 
mined that she herself would not be placed at a 
disadvantage economically. 

Aside from the dangers in the military 
aspects of the situation, France, Belgium, and 
some of the other Allies, suffering from the de- 
vastation of large parts of their territories, 
were unable to start afresh industrially. One 
of the termsof the Armistice was that Germany 
should repair the damage she had done. 

There was a long discussion as to what could 
be defined as war damages. The costs of 
waging the war were eliminated by the Amer- 
icans. But there were certain other cate- 
gories of damages; and on the border line 
between costs of war and damages was the 
one of pensions and separation allowances, 
which the English first introduced and for which 
they stood. 

England, not France, took the lead not only 
as to what Germany should pay, but as to how 
much she could pay. Indeed, it was the English 
who more than any others took the extreme posi- 
tion that convinced the Allies, and particularly 
France, that Germany could pay a huge sum. 
Although at Paris there were men not con- 
nected officially with the English mission who 
took another view, there was no one connected 
officially with the English who took any other 
view. It was this thing more than any other 
that made an inclusion of pensions and separa- 
tion allowances possible, and that made it impos- 
sible for us to fix a resonable sum of reparation. 


JAN SMUTS 


ARENTHETICALLY, I should like to say 

that of all the men that I, and | think I can 
also speak for all my American associates, came 
in contact with in Paris, there was no one for 
whom we had, and for whom we continue to 
have, a higher respect both for his integrity and 
ability than JanSmuts. Wedo not think hima 
“master sophist,” but believe that his remarks 
on pensions and separation allowances were 
honest and sincere; and although he had much 
to do with the defeat of the contentions of the 
American experts, still he commanded our 
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most sincere admiration and respect. No one 
could ever meet men like Jan Smuts and Lord 
Robert Cecil without knowing that they never 
have a dishonest thought or an unclean motive, 
or without being impressed with their very 
great ability. Jan Smuts is one of the world’s 
great leaders to-day. 

Being unable to agree in Paris, largely because 
of English and French political conditions, the 
amount of Germany’s bill was left unfixed. But 
only last May as a result of a meeting of the 
Allies, $32,000,000,000 was determined upon 
as the amount Germany should pay. 


ENGLAND'S POSITION 


LTHOUGH England agreed to this position 
as regards reparation—now known to be 
impossible—we see many unofficial protests, 
particularly in England, as to the ability of 
Germany to pay that amount. Officially Eng- 
land agreed to that amount and continues to hold 
to her position. There seems to be a general 
consensus of opinion now in agreement with the 
American viewpoint, which was at Paris that 
the limit of Germany’s ability to pay was 
$15,000,000,000. As she has already paid 
something like $3,000,000,000, there would 
have remained for her to pay toward this limit 
the sum of $12,000,000,000, which was to have 
carried an interest rate of 2} per cent. for five 
years and thereafter 5 per cent. and 1 per cent. 
amortization. 

The French now discover that through the 
inclusion of pensions and separation allowances 
England would receive such a large proportion 
of any modified sum that would be fixed within 
reason that France would probably not even re- 
ceive compensation for the damage done in her 
devastatedareas. Ifthe pensionsand separation 
allowances were eliminated, then the balance 
Germany would have to pay would be some- 
thing like ten or eleven billion dollars; and to 
the devastated countries would go all that 
Germany did pay, since that is a prior lien in 
that it is unqualified as to the justice of the pay- 
ment. Something around ten billions is what 
thoughtful people of the world think Germany is 
capableof paying, over what she has already paid. 


FRANCE’S POSITION 


HY can’t the amount of reparation be 
fixed at a reasonable sum? France having 
lost a geographical and military defense is left 
only the sanctions under the Treaty of Versailles 
in case Germany defaults on the reparation, 
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France can not and, I think, will not fail to agree 
to a reasonable sum if she is guaranteed against 
another German aggression. As long as France 
had an ally in Russia to hang upon the flank of 
Germany, Germany was prevented from over- 
running France. To-day this former ally of 
France is an ally of Germany. France has only 
Poland and Rumania, which are but poor sub- 
stitutes for the former Russian alliance. So 
France, until she gets security, can not afford 
to permit Germany to be in a position to resume 
her activities. She now finds herself at odds 
with the world. I think this is because each 
country, thinking of its own troubles, does not 
fully understand France’s position. Neverthe- 
less, it is useless to argue with France after the 
past experiences, saying that her fears are 
groundless. And one asks that if her fears are 
groundless, what is the risk involved in shar- 
ing in a guarantee against aggression? 

No matter what question is discussed—mili- 
tary, naval, political, or economic—the question 
of reparation comes to the foreground. That 
must be settled; but, | repeat, it can not be set- 
tled from an economic standpoint until France 
is guaranteed safety against another German 
aggression. She feels that all her former asso- 
ciates have turned from her. Indeed, the whole 
world is thinking more of dollars than of prin- 
ciples, and is seeking a palliative to escape from 


its present difficulties without working; it has 
no time to think of the wrongs of the past or 
the possible wrongs of the future, which might 


again involve us all. The world wants to be 
comfortable now and does not want to think 
about the disagreeable truths of the past or the 
future. Asa friend of mine said tome: “We 
are so comfortable here.” But we can not 
escape the consequences of the war; we can 
not avoid our responsibilities; nor can we enjoy 
the advantages of peace without accepting any 
of the burdens of settling and keeping it. The 
preservation of peace has its burdens no less 
than the waging of war. 


ECONOMICS, POLITICS, REPARATIONS 


T IS now generally conceded that the crux not 
only of the economic but also of the political 
settlement in the world is the fixing of the re- 
paration at a reasonable sum. This sum, as 
| have said, ought to be between ten and 
eleven billion dollars. It should bear interest 
for five years at a rate not toexceed 23 per cent. 
and after that 5 per cent. with 1 per cent. 
amortization. France and Belgium should 
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receive priority for their devastated regions. 
Belgium also receives the cost of the war: 
all are obligated to that. 

In the present circumstances, it is idle to talk 
about a loan to Germany, for no one is going 
to lend money to a country whose future re- 
mains unsettled. 

The non-aggression policy of Lloyd-George 
is nothing but what is contained in the League 
of Nations to which all Europe has subscribed, 
the only addition being that his plan brings in 
Germany and Russia, which heretofore have 
been outcast nations of the world. Geneva, 
not Genoa, was the place to discuss that. 

But here again we find that unless German 
reparation is fixed at an amount within Ger- 
many’s willing ability to pay, France must re- 
tain the sanctions under the Treaty of Versailles 
for the enforcement of payment by Germany. 
Yet, Germany does not definitely know what 
she has to pay. We criticize others; but we 
do nothing to help. We also tell Europe that 
they must pay their deb‘s; yet we put up a 
tariff wall that will prevent her from doing 
it. We tell Russia to reiurn private property 
and yet we, the least scathed, have not announced 
any policy for the German private property 
seized in the United States by the Alien Property 
Custodian five years ago. Curiously, the Genoa 
Conference apparently turned on the discus- 
sion of private property. 


RUSSIA 


HILE admitting the right of the Russian 

people to a government of their own 
choosing, the rest of the world does not 
understand how any benefit can come either 
to Russia or to any one dealing with her 
when there is no recognition of private prop- 
erty and personal initiative, which, so far 
as the world has learned, are the basis of pro- 
ductivity, and the only system by which large 
populations can be taken care of and still 
enjoy the present standards of living. 

Many of our bankers say we should cancel 
the inter-allied indebtedness because it can not 
be paid; yet they keep selling millions of secur- 
ities of the same countries and their political 
sub-divisions to the American investing public. 
As far as the inter-allied indebtedness is con- 
cerned, that question has ‘o be taken up and 
settled on its merits. 

It will be very difficult to convince the 
American people that if Germany can pay 
an external obligation, either in cash or kind, 
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of $10,000,000,000 or more, that the Allies will 
be unable to pay what is owed to America. 
Undoubtedly, mutual sacrifices would have 
to be made in the interest of all; but these sac- 
rifices would be more apparent than real, be- 
cause no one can pay more than he can pay. 
Nor will any one set to work to fill a bottomless 
pit. Nor will any nostrum or cure-all be found 
for either the German reparation or the Allied 
indebtedness that is not based upon a return 
to hard work, which alone can create the nec- 
essary wealth and be the basis of saving and 
paying. The sooner the world realizes this, 
the sooner will follow an end of its financial 
troubles. 

The suggestion supposed to come from Eng- 
lish sources to the effect that the Allies will 
reduce their claims against Germany to 
the extent that we reduce the Allies’ debts to 
us is ridiculous. The fixing of the sum of 
$32,000,000,000 is so absurd even to our Eng- 
lish friends, who joined in fixing it, that it might 
just as well have been made $132,000,000,000. 
If the amount of reparation were fixed at some 
reasonable sum, and afterwards the Allies found 
themselves unable to pay, there could at least 
be a discussion upon the merits of the question. 
The present proposition would leave us to be- 
lieve that they are not serious or that they do 
not take us seriously. 


DEFERRED PAYMENTS 
EFERENCE is often made to the fact that 


the money loaned to the Allies after we got ° 


into the war were “fighting dollars.” But large 
amounts of the money borrowed from us during 
the war were spent for civilian or semi-civilian 
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purposes; and if cognizance is going to be taken 
of the money the Allies borrowed from us and 
spent for purposes of war after we got into it, 
there should also be cognizance taken of the 
money that America spent in the Allied coun- 
tries for the same purposes—that is for the 
maintenance of our troops, for purchases of 
ammunition and for the huge shipping charges 
that were made by the mercantile fleets of the 
world. In other words, if we credit the Allies 
with the money spent for direct war purposes 
from these loans, we should also debit them 
with the money we spent in Europe—money 
which was paid in cash. That is the best that 
advocates of that plan could expect; and in- 
deed, it may not be an unreasonable solution of 
the matter. The cancellation of debts is bad 
for the debtor and bad for the creditor. Would 
it not be better to let each nation pay what it 
can and defer payment on the balance? 

That the world at present is unable to pay 
its debts goes without question. It is eating 
its capital up faster than it is making it. Un- 
less we can soon fix the German reparation and 
adjust the Allied debts and all the debts govern- 
ments owe one to the other, so that govern- 
ments can fix rates of taxation and so that 
international exchange rates can find more 
stable levels again, we shall find that indus- 
try in all countries will be prevented from 
returning to normal production, and in- 
ternational trade will not fully revive. This 
will mean that the countries will either have to 
increase taxation to the point of killing per- 
sonal initiative, or be unable to meet their 
obligations—either internally or externally, or 
both. 














AT THE CROSS-ROADS OF 
THREE CONTINENTS 


Palestine, the Centre of the Ancient Routes of Commerce. 
Become the Centre of Trade for Europe, Asia, and Africa? 


Will It Again 
Will the 


Age-old Struggle for Supremacy Between Mohammedan, Christian, anc 
Jew Be Finally Halted in an Unselfish Attempt to Better the Holy Land? 


By P. W. WILSON 
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MID the symbolic events which 
dramatized the Great War —the 
scrap of paper, the killing of Edith 
Cavell, Verdun, the Lusitania, the 
flight of the Kaiser, and the appear- 

ance in Europe of the President of the United 
States—there was one, a mere incident in the 
larger struggle, which yet touched with a sud- 
den thrill the deep subconsciousness of six 
hundred millions of mankind. When Allenby 
‘ entered Jerusalem for Christmas, 1917, un- 
armed and on foot, he stirred the mysticism of 
three great religions—the Christian, the Jewish, 
and the Moslem—and even the most sceptical 


were reduced to a silence, not far removed from 


awe. As Dr. John Finley has told us, the 
very name, Allenby, recalling to the Arabs the 
words, Allah and Nebi—God and Prophet— 
was, to say the least, a singular coincidence, and 
the General appeared, not merely as a brilliant - 
cavalry officer, but as the man of destiny. In 
irony, the Arabs had boasted that the Turks 
would hold Jerusalem until the waters of the 
Nile flowed into Palestine, and here, wonder- 
ful to relate, was the railway from Egypt, ad- 
vancing across the desert of Sinai, nearer and 
nearer to Gaza, a long riband of concrete, im- 
bedded in the sand, with a pipeline for this very 
water on one side and a pipeline for petroleum 
on the other. Into Palestine, the Nile was 
thus actually flowing, even’ across the Suez 
Canal itself... The taunt had come true. And 
it was, tdo, such a short and silent siege to 
which the city surrendered. Not a shot was 
fired and not a stone was displaced. It was 
an occasion when Jerusalem, so often and so 
terribly beleaguered, by Babylon, by Persia, 
by Macedonia, by Rome, by Crusaders, and by 
Moslems, could claim that she had at last justi- 


fied the name bestowed upon her, as the capital 
of his kingdom, by David, when he called the 
little stronghold of the Jebusites “the founda- 
tion of peace.”” How Allenby broke the Turks 
in the prophetic Vale of Armageddon and swept 
northward to Damascus, that most ancient of 
living cities, so adding Syria to a liberated 
Palestine, is a story not to be told here. What 
concern us are the actual problems that face the 
Administration responsible for the Holy Land. 

From the first, Allenby recognized that he 
had to deal with a spiritual as well as a material 
situation. Finley tells how he and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief would sit of an evening, read- 
ing together those prophecies of Isaiah which 
picture a desolated Palestine again blossoming 
as the rose. Officers in the army, traveling 
from Cairo to Gaza,-may be seen, intent upon 
the Book of Exodus which describes how Moses, 
also moving north from Egypt as a base, led 
the Israelites in their invasion of the promised 
land. One of Allenby’s first acts, therefore, 
was to consult and afterward to decorate with 
an honor, the venerable Abdul Baha, “Servant 
of God,” at whose house on Mount Carmel, the 
professors of all religions are made equally 
welcome. Originating in Persia amid much 
persecution, the Bahai faith, of which Abdul 
Baha was the teacher, has spread to the United 
States. From Islam it derives a firm Deism. 
And from Christianity it adds to this Deism a 
belief in the brotherhood of man. The house 
of Abdul Baha was as an oasis of toleration 
amid a wilderness of intolerance. And. it is 
only upon the lines which he laid down that 
Palestine can be governed. For as a Jewish 
state, Judea failed. Asa Christian monarchy, 
under the Crusaders, Jerusalem also had col- 
lapsed. And as a Moslem province, it had 
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decayed. For the future, Jew and Christian 
and Moslem, hitherto rivals, must work to- 
gether for their common country, as neighbors 
and as citizens. In such codperation lay the 
only hope of long delayed content. 

Amid the faithful of all these religions, the 
feelings aroused by Allenby’s occupation of the 
country were deep and sincere. We who re- 
gard Jerusalem as the 
scene of the crucifixion 
do not always realize 
that the city which in- 
cludes Mount Moriah, 
where Abraham _ of- 
fered Isaac on the 
altar, is to the Moslem 
second only to Mecca 
ina venerable holiness. 
If, then, the Moslem 
submits to the loss of 
control, it has been 
because his suscepti- 
bilities have been re- 
spected. To him, the 
end of an exclusive 
political sovereignty 
has been Kismet, an 
inevitable fate to 
which he must bow. 
In India and Egypt, 
the break up of the 
Ottoman Empire has 
indeed provoked reac- 
tions. But in Pales- 
tine itself as distinct 
from Syria, the real 
perplexity does not lie 
with Islam as a reli- 
gion. You have there 
a manageable factor. 

Nor is the problem due to Christianity. It is 
quite true that to the Christian, as to other 
worshippers, what has happened in Palestine 
represents much more than a mere change of 
sovereignty. Under the rule of Islam, cities 
like Hebron, where Abraham and other pa- 
triarchs are buried, like Bethlehem where 
Christ was born, like Nazareth where He lived, 
and like Jerusalem, where He died, could not 
be regarded by Christians as other than captive 
cities. To none of those names did Mohammed- 
anism add one scintilla of lustre. For Christen- 
dom, the long triumph of the Crescent over 
the Cross in the Holy Land was thus a positive 
shame because it symbolized the deplorable 
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rivalries of Europe. If Christians had not 
quarreled, neither Saracen nor Turk would 
have broken through the frontiers of Roman 
civilization. The expulsion of the Turk as 
sovereign over Palestine was thus welcomed by 
Christians because it erased a blot from the 
sadly stained escutcheon of the western world. 

To the Protestant, with his insistence on the 
value of the Bible, 
Palestine has been a 
kind of living illustra- 
tion of the places, the 
peoples, the customs, 
and the flowers and 
animals mentioned in 
the Scriptures. Many 
Protestants would be 
more than satisfied if 
this incomparable re- 
gion were treated as a 
reserved area, like Yel- 
lowstone Park, where 
the sower still would 
sow, as in the parable, 
where the women 
could still be seen 
grinding the corn, 
where oxen would still 
draw the wooden 
plough, where water 
would still be raised 
from Jacob’s well. 
Some indeed have 
thought that with 
facilities for travel and 
hotels wherever 
needed, the tourists 
from the United States 
alone would spend 
enough money to 
maintain the country of Palestine, to safeguard 
and uncover its archzological treasures and en- 
rich the trustees of holy places. But to the Cath- 
olic and much more to the Jew, Palestine has 
never been and can never be only a show-place. 
The Catholic visits, let us say, the Church of the 
Sepulchre as a pilgrim. It is to him not an in- 
teresting holiday but a religious act. He does 
not merely tip some guide. He brings gifts for 
the altar, from himself and his friends at home. 
And one has to ask, which altar? For, in the 
main, Christianity owes her shrines in Palestine 
to the piety of Helena, the mother of Constan- 
tine who was the first Emperor of Rome to be 
signed with the Cross. Now, when Constan- 
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tine reigned, the Church was not only Catholic 


but it was undivided. It is now deeply sev- 
ered, however, by later schisms, into Roman 
and Orthodox, Armenian and Copt. Around 
the sepulchre of Our Lord, there may be indeed 
one Church, but if so it includes many chapels, 
and for centuries it has been the Moslem who 
has prevented, not always with success, the 
bloodshed which otherwise would have marked 
the worship of Christians. Even at the most 
sacred seasons the Orthodox or Eastern 
Church is in the majority, and before the 
Russian Revolution, it was supported by the 
powerful friendship of the Czars. In these 
days, however, when the Bolsheviki are appro- 
priating the treasures of religion within their 
territory, the Eastern Christians must needs 
rely rather on Greece. But the Roman Cath- 
olics, represented by the religion orders, can 
still look to Rome. And the Vatican is watch- 
ing with a keen eye the position of Holy Places 
in Bethlehem and Jerusalem of which Rome has 
been for centuries oneof the guardians. On this 
aspect.of the case, it will be enough to say that, 
under the League of Nations, any questions 
affecting the Holy Places are referred to a com- 
mission, and that, in the meantime, some diffi- 


culties at any rate, affect- 
ing particularly the Patri- 
arch of Jerusalem, have 
been smoothed away. 
Also, the right to excavate 
historic sites has been 
granted, under supervi- 
sion, to certain recognized 
French, British, American, 
and other archzological 
authorities. 

But it is not the Holy 
Places—covering after all 
only the area of a few 
blocks in New York—nor 
is it the historical sites that 
mainly interest the Jews as 
they contemplate once 
more the land of their 
fathers. The race num- 
bers by now about 16 mil- 
lion persons, distributed in 
all countries, but mainly 
living in the United States, 
where there are 33 million 
of them, and in eastern Eu- 
rope, wherein Poland alone 
may be found a similar 
number. If the rocky littoral of Palestine and 
Syria differs wholly in fascination for the 
historian from similar provinces on the coast, 
let us say, of Spain or Sicily, the reason has 
been the genius, the soul—call it what you 
like—of the Jew. Before the Jew entered the 
country, its annals were to the world at 
large a blank. And when the Jew was driven 
from the country, Palestine became merely 
amemory of what once had been. It is as 
the scene of a spiritual struggle, unique even 
among religions, that Palestine lives in the 
imagination of us all, and in that struggle, the 
protagonists were all Jews or in contact with 
Jews. - That the Jews will one day return to 
Palestine is thus a hope which has been incor- 
porated by many Christians in their personal 
creed. And, in Jewry itself, it was framed by 
Herzl, thirty years ago, into the policy and the 
movement known as Zionism. 

Under the Turkish contro! of Palestine, 
Zionism achieved little. Since the year 1850, 
Jerusalem has become in the main a Jewish city, 
but elsewhere the agricultura! colonies, 64 in 
number, only contained 15,000 persons. But, 
with. the restoration of Jerusalem, a new situa- 
tion arose which fanned enthusiasm into a 
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flame. It was all very well for the rich Jew in 
London or New York to issue warnings that if 
his race ceased to be a purely spiritual commun- 
ion, if it sought temporal power in a Palestimian 
homeland, if it emphasized the nation instead of 
the synagogue, it would be accused in all coun- 
tries of attempting a dual allegiance. That 
might be sound enough reasoning in countries so 
liberal as the United States where a Jew sits in 
the Supreme Court, and Great Britain where a 
Jew, by race, has been Prime Minister. But 
to the Jew in Russia whose existence has been 
overcrowding in the ghetto, relieved only by 
persecution and pogroms, Zionism was resolved 
into a passionate yearning for dignity and 
freedom. It was not a matter for statistics. 
About the finance of it, who cared? Let the 
door of the prison be thrown open—let the 
oppressed go free. 

Like the rest of us, the Jew, from a distance, 
has regarded the Holy Land with the wonder- 
ing eye of achild. Because it has been a coun- 
try of great men and great thought and great 
deeds, we assume that it must be a country 
great also in area. That is the first mistake to be 
corrected. Palestine is no bigger than Wales. 
In its most prosperous periods, its population 
cannot have been larger than 6 millions. That 


population to-day is only about 700,000. And, 
of these, only one tenth, or thereabouts, are 


Jews. Of practical Zionism, London or New 
York are, at the moment, far more conspicuous 
examples than Jaffa and 
the Plain of Esdraelon. 
Hence, we have so high an 
authority as Mr. Morgen- 
thau, denouncing Zionism 
as an impossible dream, 
while Zionists themselves 
are sharply divided be- 
tween the idealism of Dr. 
Chaim Weizmann, in Lon- 
don, the world leader of 
the movement, and Ameri- 
cans like Justice Brandeis 
and Judge Mack, whose 
zeal is tempered with a 
more cautious statesman- 
ship. It is possible that, 
with careful colonization, 
Palestine, as now develop- 
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ing, might accommodate a million or two Jews. 
But the main body of this people would be stili 
dispersed. It would be still increasing in num- 
bers. It would still demand an immunity from 
prejudice and maltreatment. It would still 
encounter the criticism of Catholics like Hilaire 
Belloc and Gilbert Chesterton and the more 
violent abuse of Henry Ford and the London 
Morning Post. A national home in Palestine 
could be no alternative for fair play elsewhere. 

At Paris, the Jews were obviously in no posi- 
tion to claim an immediate sovereignty over 
Palestine, peopled as it was, in the main, by 
Arabs. All that the Zionists could expect was 
a voice in the selection of the Power to which 
would be committed a mandate. They asked 
for Great Britain. Into their reasons | need 
not enter, but undoubtedly they were influenced 
by a declaration on the part of Mr. Balfour, as 
he then was, which, dated November, 1917, 
read as follows: 

His Majesty’s Government view with favor the 
establishment in Palestine of a National Home for 
the Jewish People, and will use their best endeavors 
to facilitate the achievement of this object, it being 
clearly understood that nothing shall be done which 
may prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing 
non-Jewish Communities in Palestine or the rights 
and political status enjoyed by Jews in any other 
country. 


To Britain, then, the mandate was granted. 
And the High Commissioner, appointed to 
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administer Palestine, was Sir Herbert Samuel. 
Virtually, he has acted as dictator, nor is it 
easy to see how, amid the chaos, he could have 
acted otherwise. 

For many years, | have known Sir Herbert 
Samuel and watched his career. He and his 
family belong to the stricter and more orthodox 
section of the Jewish community in Britain. 
In business, they are 
bankers and bullion 
merchants, an enter- 
prize which depends 
for its success upon a 
meticulous accuracy of 
method and reliability 
of character. It is this 
high standard of per- 
sonal responsibility 
that Herbert Samuel 
has applied to.all his 
conduct as a British 
Minister in England 
and as the executivein 
Palestine. Trained in 
the Home Office, he has 
been brought intocon- 
tact with law as de- 
cided by judges of the 
High Court and he has 
a mind at once alert, 
just, and clear in its 
grip of facts. Parlia- 
mentary debate has 
preserved Samuel 
from the fate of a mere 
bureaucrat. While his 
efficiency is proverbial, - 
he has not ceased to 
be a Liberal in sym- 
pathy and outlook. It 
cannot have been 
without emotion that 
this statesman, bear- 
ing the very name of Samuel the Prophet and 
steeped in the traditions of the Old Testa- 
ment, judged the very land where were the sites 
of Gilgal, Bethel, and Mizpeh, the cities of 
Samuel’s.own jurisdiction—that he saw his son, 
on the Mount of Olives, marrying with pictur- 
esque rites a Jewish maiden of the historic 
seaport of Jaffa. 

When Joshua marched on Jericho, his orders 
were, frankly, to clear out the previous inhabit- 
ants of the land, the Hivites and the Perizzites 
and the other tribes. Under the Balfour De- 
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claration, Sir Herbert Samuel’s instructions 
were the precise opposite. 

The High Commissioner began by making 
it clear that, with his arrival, the military 
occupation was at an end and a civil adminis- 
tration substituted for it. His garrison, like 
Allenby’s in Egypt, is reduced to a handful of 
troops, merely three or four thousand, and may 
be accepted as a frac- 
tion only of the forces 
maintained by France 
in the neighbouring 
territory of Syria. 
Having been himself 
responsible in London 
for the Metropolitan 
Police of that city, Sir 
Herbert Samuel set 
about organizing in 
Palestine a gendarm- 
erie on the same 
lines; and if riots have 
occurred which some- 
times tested the 
discipline of these 
half-trained men too 
severely, yet the plan 
of depending for order 
upon a civil force, 
drawn from the people 
themselves, is right; it 
forms part of their ed- 
ucation in the new 
ideal of a common citi- 
zenship. Also, the 
policy had the supreme 
merit of savingmoney. 
If there is any lesson 
to be learned from 
French experience in 
Syria, it is that a large 
garrison means heavy 
taxation, which tax- 
ation, by a vicious circle, creates the very 
discontent that is supposed to make the large 
garrison a necessity. In Palestine, not only 
has additional taxation proved unnecessary, 
but also many vexatious imposts have been 
swept away. The Military Exoneration Tax, 
the Road Tax, the Fish Tax, and the tax on all 
professions, arts, and crafts have been abol- 
ished, while the import ‘duties on building ma- 
terials and livestock have been reduced from 11 
to 3 per cent. The Octroi Duties have been 
replaced by a small addition of 1 per cent. (or 
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at most 2 per cent.) on imports coming into 
the country, while the tobacco monopoly has 
been brought toanend. This has meant much 
cheaper tobacco to the consumer and a large 
new customs revenue from tobacco imports. 
Cultivation of tobacco, hitherto prohibited, is 
beginning, and already two factories for making 
cigarettes have been opened, with others in 
prospect. On a revenue of about 11 million 
dollars, Palestine is self supporting; and this 
result is the answer of the High Commissioner 
to those critics in the British Parliament, who, 
with a touch of anti-Semitic bias, argue that 
England, burdened by war debt and tired of 
expensive adventures in Russia and Mesopo- 
tamia, cannot afford to find millions for a Jew- 
ish Homeland. No one has yet asked for those 
millions. 

Even education is developed out of current 
income. The Moslems are as illiterate as they 
are sometimes vocal and their rule must be 
regarded as a triumph of ignorance over knowl- 
edge. The Administration has arranged to ° 
provide a teacher and his maintenance for any 
village which will, on its part, provide the 
school building, kept in good repair. Every 
week, on the average, such a school is opened 
and it is hoped that in four years the whole 
country will be covered. Two training col- 
leges for teachers, one for 75 men and the other 
for 40 women, have been started, and for the 
Bedouin tribes around Beersheba, peripatetic 
instructors are provided, 
part of whose work is to 
teach adults the require- 
ments of Moslem law. The 
Administration has started 
15 hospitals, 21 dispensa- 
ries, 8 clinics, and 5 epi- 
demic posts, and the chil- 
dren in school are medically 
inspected. Various agen- 
cies are dealing with obstet- 
ric cases and it is hoped 
that child mortality will be 
thereby reduced. For ma- 
laria, free quinine is being 
provided, while swamps, 
which harbor this  inflic- 
tion, are to be drained. 
Wells and cisterns are also 
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receiving constant attention; more than 50,000 
of these have been registered, oiled, and, in some 
cases, closed. When, also, one mentions the 
Travelling Ophthalmic Hospital, the student of 
Isaiah will at once recall the prophet’s words, 
“then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and 
the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped: then 
shall the lame man leap as an hart, and the 
tongue of the dumb sing.”’ Medical science is 
fulfilling a need voiced thousands of years ago. 

Sir Herbert Samuel, though a Jew, has thus 
approached his task as a citizen. Of his im- 
partiality, no question has been or can be 
raised. His staff, as last reported, is as follows: 
Christians 1,290, Jews 616 and Moslems 597, or 
2,503 Officials, British and Palestinian, in all. 
The figures suggest that merit alone has dictat- 
ed the choice of officials. In the interests of 
Palestine, all three religions are expected to 
cooperate. 

There is an advisory council, consisting of 
ten unofficial members, nominated by the High 
Commissioner. Four of these are Moslems, 
three are Christians, and three are Jews. The 
Council meets monthly for two days and, as last 
reported, there has been nooccasion on which the 
High Commissioner has been unable to accept 
the vote of the majority. The proceedings, 
moreover, are published in the press... It cannot 
be said, as yet, that Palestine has parliamentary 
institutions. But in Jerusalem and in the 


smaller towns, the association of different faiths 
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in the common duties of citizenship is preparing 
the way for this anticipated development. 
There remains, then, the question how far 
the work of Sir Herbert Samuel, excellent as it 
is admitted to have been locally, has furthered 
the worldwide aims of the Zionists. With one 
achievement, at any rate, his name will be for- 
ever associated by Jewry. When the Romans, 
under Titus, besieged and destroyed Jerusalem 
in the first century of our era, the Sanhedrin or 
Jewish Council, founded by Ezra the Scribe, 
of which such tragic mention is made in the 
gospels, was shattered, and after a precarious 
exile it disappeared. Once more, there is 
to-day the Sanhedrin, sitting as of old, in 
Jerusalem. It is an unofficial body, like any 
of our federations of churches. But within it, 
there meet the Jew who has wandered far afield 
before returning to his homeland and the Jew 
who has never left the gates of Zion. Over 
the constitution of the Sanhedrin, there arose 
severe differences of opinion, for the modern 
Jew desired and obtained the presence of 
women while the ancient Jew objected. The 
latter is, indeed, a strange figure as he stands 
at the. Wailing Place, that great wall which 
upholds the Temple area. The Jew of Jerusa- 
lem has shut himself within his home, where, 


with ruthless insistence, he 
has taught the law to his 
sons, youngsters who are 
already old before their 
‘teens, who may have 
never looked beyond the 
ramparts of the city, but 
grow up—like Saul of Tar- 
sus, after a similar ordeal 
—mean of physique and. 
defective in eyesight. This 
is the Jew who now averts 
his gaze from the quarter 
where, despite the Pauline 
tradition, women in the 
Sanhedrin play their part. 
It has been the habit of 
the Moslem to appropri- 
ate the shrines of others. 
Hence the fact that the 
Church of St. Sophia in 
Constantinople is a 
Mosque and that the 
Mosque of the Caliph 
Omar, who captured Jeru- 
salem,crowns the Mount of 
Moriah, that famous plat- 
form where stood successively the temples of 
Solomon, Nehemiah, and Herod the Great. If 


the stricter Jews do not enter these sacred pre- 
cincts, it is not because the Moslems have ex- 
cluded them. With feet duly prepared, anyone 
may approach the screen which surrounds the 
naked rock of sacrifice where Abraham reared 


the altar on which toslay Isaac. The issue be- 
tween Jew and Moslem is whether the screen 
protects the whole of the sacred site where was 
once the Holy of Holies. By the terms of the 
Treaty of Sévres, the Mosque of Omar must be 
retained for Islam, and noquestion can be raised 
of rebuilding yet again the Temple, as it was, 
and reviving again the sacrifices of bulls and 
goats. In fact, if you wish to see the public 
celebration of the Passover, with the primitive 
forms as instituted in Egypt, you must go from 
Jerusalem northward to the despised Samaria, 
overlooked by Gerizim, which, for thousands of 
years, the Samaritans have declared to be 
the true Mount Moriah, the very question 
which the woman with her waterpot argued at 
Jacob’s Well, where sat Our Lord. The 
worship which the Jews will develop in Pales- 
tine, can hardly fail to be the worship of the 
Synagogue, and their Temple for the Twentieth 
Century will be the University of Jerusalem, 














the medical school of which is so strongly ad- 
vocated by that abstruse scientist, Doctor 
Einstein. 

The actual immigration into Palestine is 
small. Up to the month of June, 1921, about 
10,000 persons arrived, of whom all save 315 
were Jews. But, even so, it was not easy to 
absorb the arrivals, and in August, important 
restrictions were ap- 
plied equally to immi- 
grants of all races. 
They must have inde- 
pendent means, or in- 
tend to follow a pro- 
fession, or belong to 
families already resi- 
dent in the country, or 
expect employment by 
specified firms; orthey 
must be tourists, not 
expecting to stay 
longer than three 
months. One would 
have thought that such 
regulations, with other 
evidences of good faith 
on the part of the au- 
thorities, would have 
satisfied even the most 
suspicious of the Arabs 
who fear that the Jews 
will take their land. 
But in May of last 
year, there broke out 
anti-Jewish riots in 
Jaffa and in certain 
Jewish colonies and 88 
persons were killed. 
The Arabs are more- 
over loudly protesting at this moment that 
their rights are threatened. 

It is doubtless the fact that a dishonest gov- 
ernment might work great injustice on the 
Arabs. Their titles to land are often “cus- 
tomary ”’—dependent, let us say, on some letter 
written to some Sultan by Robert of Nor- 
mandy eight hundred years ago. But it must 
be remembered that Arabs are not angels. 
Sometimes, they treat the fellahin with scant 
generosity. And there is,«sweeping over the 
Near East, a pan-Arabian movement which is 
the more formidable because of the serious 
troubles to be faced by France in Syria. What 
the Arab has to reckon with is not only the 
Jew. He is now confronted in Palestine by 
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civilization, by railways, by roads, by tractors, 
by telephones. These are the influences which 
the conservatism of the Arab can no longer re- 
sist, with which, therefore, terms must be made. 

For it is obvious that we have here a rich as 
well as a Holy Land. Evidences of wealth are 
not confined to descriptions in the Bible. They 
are written large in the stones of buried cities, 
even beyond Jordan, 
and especially in that 
amazing rockhewn 
fortress of Petra, dom- 
inating the defiles of 
Mount Hor, on the 
summit of which lies 
Aaron, brother of 
Moses, buried in a 
tomb, shown to this 
day. The prosperity 
of Palestine was due, 
first, to the unalter- 
able fact that, in the 
words of Isaiah, a high- 
wayisthere. Tomake 
that highway a route 
on which “wayfaring 
men, though fools, 
shall not err,” is a task 
before the world to- 
day. Imagine a three- 
leaf clover. Let Egypt 
be one leaf; let Meso- 
potamia bethe second; 
and let Asia Minor be 
the third. Then the 
stem which links them 
is Palestine. That 
was the situation in 
Biblical times. Be- 
tween Egypt and Babylon and Asia Minor, 
there was trade as constant as war itself, and 
the trade, like the war, passed through the 
Land of Israel. The aim of the Israelites was 
to maintain, within this area of converging 
traffic, their distinctive theological culture. 
For a time they succeeded, but, in the end, they 
came to be regarded, by the empires both in 
Mesopotamia and Rome, as an obstruction 
which must be swept away. Under Ottoman 
rule, the trade routes were closed, and desert 
encroached on the land flowing with milk and 
honey. But to-day these routes are again 
opening for traffic. Extend the leaves of the 
clover, southward to Cape Town, eastward 
to India and China, and westward to Britain, 
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and you will find, once more, that Palestine is 
the central link, that, as Isaiah, expressed it, 
“all nations shall flow into it.” The little rail- 
ways which to-day extend for only a thousand 
kilometres, or less than 600 miles, are the nu- 
cleus of three vast transcontinental systems. 
The goods and passengers passing up and down 
the Mediterranean shores will measure as on a 
barometer the peace, the unity, and the com- 
merce of the world, outside the Americas. 

Within Palestine herself there are natural 
resources of which the whole truth has yet to 
be discovered and stated. By afforestation, 
the rainfall will be increased, and irrigation, for 
which the entire waters of the Jordan, whether 
in the French or British mandate, may be used, 
will increase the productivity of the soil, al- 
ready bearing valuable fruits as well as grain. 
That there is oil appears also to be certain, and 
in the rocks are hidden, doubtless, latent re- 
sources which may prove to be invaluable in 
financing the Palestinian state. Over all these 
mineral and geological possibilities the Ad- 
ministration exercises control. The grant of 
mining concessions and of prospectors’ licenses 
is, for the moment, prohibited, but only, it is 
argued, in the interests of the country itself. 
Those concessions are held in trust equally for 
the pioneers of all nations. 

But, in one matter, Palestine enjoys an ad- 
vantage, obvious at once to the student of her 
maps. The River Jordan, which Joshua 
crossed dryshod, in which Naaman the Syrian 
bathed away his leprosy, and where John the 
Baptist preached, is unique. Among the rivers 
of the world, there is no other like it. The 
source of the Jordan is 900 feet above sea level. 
From that source to its outflow, the distance 
is only sixty miles, but it is a distance which the 
river itself, by frequent winding, more than tre- 
bles. The outflow is not into any open sea but 
into a lake surrounded entirely by mountains 
and exhausted only by evaporation or soaking 
of the water into its bleak and desolate shores. 
This lake is so charged with various salts that 
to sink in its waters is impossible, while bathing 
severely tests the complexion. Most remark- 
able of all is the fact that the lake, supposed to 
contain the ruins of Sodom, Gomorrha, and 
other cities of the plain, is situated 1,300 feet 
or thereabouts below the level of the sea. No 
where, not in the Grand Canyon itself, is there a 
phenomenon so mysterious and so sensational. 
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To the engineer, a river falling 2,200 feet in 
sixty miles, with rapid tributaries entering its 
channel, means waterpower rather than theol- 
ogy. It is calculated that an expenditure of 
$5,000,000 on the first dam, about eight miles 
below Lake Tiberias, would furnish enough 
power to serve the whole of Palestine’s needs 
in that direction, so far as these can now be 
foreseen. Completely to develop the Jordan 
would require many times that capital. And 
it is to such enterprises that Jewish finance 
all over the world will be directed. 

Under the League of Nations, it is the duty 
of Great Britain to define her mandate over 
Palestine in a document, which thus becomes 
tue Charter or Constitution under which the 
territory is administered. The terms of that 
mandate have been issued and approved by the 
United States of America. To the League, 
also, the mandate has been submitted, but, at 
this date of writing, objection has been taken 
to it by Italy and France. What may be the 
reasons for those objections, it is not for me to 
say. With the terms of her mandate over 
Syria, France is not yet ready, and it may be 
that Italy is anxious to be reassured over the 
Roman Catholic interests in the Holy Places. 
Be that as it may, the delay shows that Pales- 
tine is not “a British possession.” Indeed, it 
is not “British” rule that the Arabs profess to 
dread, but rather the possibility of a Jewish 
majority when the work of Great Britain in 
Palestine is complete. It is the policy of the 
High Commissioner to bring the Arab leaders 
into friendlier touch with the Zionists. Even 
the most cautious of the Arabs must realize 
that Palestine is gravely under-developed. It 
may not be desired, whether by Zionists or by 
Palestinians, that great manufacturing cities 
should spring up to enrich an essentially simple 
community. But, on the other hand, it cannot 
be conceded to the Arabs that they, in their 
present numbers and with their present culture, 
shall for all time veto the progress of Palestine 
toward the revived glory which must be hers. 
Palestine no more belongs exclusively to the 
Arabs than she belongs to the sand of the desert 
in which the Arab finds his true home. In 
years to come, it is obvious that this country, 
stricken so often yet extolled in poetry still 
matchless, will become the centre and focus of 
an increasing volume of human travel and an 
increasing convergence of human thought. 
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